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NEWS OF TH THE WEEK, 
URING the week elmainate German Emperor has been visiting 
the Emperor of Austria in Vienna. The visit, it was 
at first supposed, would lead to no international incident, but 
would be kept strictly within the bounds of Imperial privacy. 
This forecast, however, has been falsified, for on Thursday the 
two Emperors despatched a joint telegram to the King of 
Italy in the following terms :—* We two, united, send to our 
third true ally the expression of our unchangeable friendship.” 
To this the King of Italy replied in the following guarded 
strain :—“ I share the satisfaction of your Majesty and of his 
Majesty the German Emperor at your meeting, and beg the 
two allies to accept, together with my thanks for their kind 
telegram, the assurance of my true and unalterable friend- 
ship.” Students of diplomatic phraseology and of diplomatic 
niceties will probably note that. the King of Italy speaks of 
“the two allies” and not of “ my allies,” and assures them of 
his “friendship” and not of his alliance. On the whole, 
however, we think that the telegrams may be taken to mean 
that the Triple Alliance still exists, but for peace purposes 
only. In this form it is not objectionable to this country, and, 
we may venture to say also, is not objectionable to France. 
France is not an aggressive Power, and cannot object to an 
engagement which could only come into operation if France 
were to attack either Germany or Italy,—the very last thing 
she has any desire to do. It should be noticed, however, that 
a section of the German Press is by no means satisfied with the 
King of Italy’s message, and the Vossische Zeitung even goes so 
faras to say that the King of Italy has not made the best use of 
the opportunity afforded him. In the circumstancesyit declines 
to believe that the Triple Alliance continues to exist in all its 
pristine vigour. “ We know of no contingency,” it adds, “in 
which the Alliance could become effective to the extent of our 
being able at the present time to count upon Italy’s military 
support.” In any case, the incident, like the events of the 
past year, shows that the Triple Alliance is in no sense a 
menace to the peace of Europe. We believe that we shall be 
on safe ground if we venture to say that that wise statesman, 
the Emperor of Austria, and his responsible advisers are in all 
probability quite satisfied with the attitude of Italy and with 
the Triple Alliance in its last phase. 

















Mateo Morral, the author of the bomb outrage at Madrid, 
committed suicide at Torrejon, a small town about twenty | 
miles from Madrid, on Saturday last, after shooting a local 
policeman who asked to see his papers. He was subsequently | 
identified by relatives and friends of his family at Barcelona, | 
where he resided at the Modern School, while the proprietor of 
No. 88 Calle Mayor recognised him as the occupant of the floor 
whence the bomb was thrown. Morral is believed by the | 
police to have been the author of the bomb outrage in Paris 


last year, on the occasion of King Alfonso’s visit to President 
Loubet; and, in view of the compromising literature dis- 
covered at the Modern School, the Director and several of the 
Professors have been arrested. The Governor of Madrid, on 
the other hand, asserts that the criminal had no accomplice 
and worked single-banded. This view, however, does not neces- 
sarily negative the theory that the assassin was the agent of a 
regicide group who had sworn to avenge the harsh treatment 
of the Barcelona Anarchists several years back. We may 
note that the wedding festivities, though marred by the 
terrible outrage of May 3lst, have been carried to a successful 
conclusion. As the presence of the new Queen at the corrida 
regia on Saturday has been made the subject of comment, it 
is enough to remind English readers that it is obligatory on 
the Queen of Spain to attend a bull-fight, and to express 
satisfaction that the Prince and Princess of Wales, with the 
British diplomatic representatives, were conspicuous by their 
absence. 


A Paris telegram in Thursday's Zimes gives some very 
curious and interesting information in regard to the Anarchist 
Press which has been collected by the Gaulois. It appears 
that in Paris there are no less than four Anarchist weekly 
papers, and that one of them, the Temps Nouveauz, bas a 
circulation of five thousand copies; while a world-census of 
Anarchist journals shows that the number exceeds two hundred 
and fifty, though it is calculated that there are only forty 
thousand Anarchists all told. If that is so, they are the most 
newspaper-ridden body of people in existence. There are, it 
seems, four Anarchist papers in Madrid, all the editors of 
which are at present in custody,—a distinction which it is 
difficult to believe has been wisely conferred. ‘herb is also a 
Barcelona paper, and two secret papers, one of them intended 
for circulation among the soldiers, which has hitherto always 
“escaped the hands of the police.” In New York there 
appear to be forty-two Anarchist sheets, and in Chicago one. 
We have dealt elsewhere with the Anarchist question as a 
whole; but will only say here that we trust no attempt will 
be made to suppress Anarchist literature. No doubt it does 
some harm; but still greater harm would be done by closing 
the safety-valve. A man who is not allowed to kill Kings 
and Ministers with ink is more, not less, likely to try to 
murder them with dynamite. 


Stormy scenes marked the debates of the Duma early in 
the week owing to the violent and uncompromising attitude 
of the peasant Members, who for a while refused a hearing to 
the Government speakers. The situation, which for a time 
threatened a total cleavage between the Constitutional Demo- 
crats and the peasant Deputies, and with it a disruption of 
the Duma, bas, according to the St. Petersburg corre- 
spondent of the Times, been brought about by the Socialist 
Revolutionaries, who organised the so-called Toil Party and 
formulated an impracticable agrarian programme which some 
of the peasants endorsed. On second thoughts, however, the 
peasants realised the suicidal nature of the Socialist tactics, 
and in a critical division on the agrarian question reverted to 
the Constitutional Democrats. The Socialists, who maintain 
that only representatives elected by direct universal suffrage 
are competent to handle the question, took the line that the 
proposul to amend the statutes so as to expedite legislation 
was futile, and that nothing was left for the Duma but to 
refer the agrarian question to local committees. But when 
the division was taken the peasants belonging to the Toil 
| Party deserted their leaders, and the proposal was almost 


unanimously rejected. 


The American meat-packing scandals have entered on a 
new phase, The preliminary Report of Messrs. Reynolds and 
Neill, who were appointed by the President to inquire into 
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the matter, has now been published, and largely confirms the 
sensational charges made by Mr. Upton Sinclair in his novel, 
“The Jungle,” which was reviewed in our columns on 
May 19th. President Roosevelt, in forwarding the Report to 
Congress, states that the conditions shown to prevail in the 
stockyards and packing-houses of Chicago are “revolting.” 
“It is imperative,” he says, “in the interests of health and 
decency, that they should be radically changed,” as “it is 
impossible to secure satisfactory results under the existing 
law.” While the shipment of uninspected meats to foreign 
countries is prohibited, the avenues of inter-State commerce 
are left open to traffic in diseased or spoiled meats. ‘A law 
is needed to enable Government inspectors to supervise, from 
hoof to can, the preparation of meat food products,” and the 
President accordingly recommends the passage of the pending 
Beveridge amendment to the Agricultural Appropriation 
Bill, with a view to securing the adequate inspection of meats 
to be used in inter-State commerce, the supervision of methods 
of preparation, and the prescribing of sanitary conditions under 
which the work must be done. The conditions which the 
Beef Trust have allowed to prevail afford proof of how dele- 
terious to any business is the position of a virtual monopoly. 
Competition is the antiseptic of trade. 


Tuesday’s Times gives a very interesting account of an 
article in the Whitsun Day issue of the Neue I'reie Presse 
dealing with the fall of Herr von Holstein, written by the 
well-known Bismarckian publicist, Maximilian Harden. Herr 
Harden describes with brutal force the strange and sinister 
figure which for so long dominated the German Foreign 
Office. Holstein had only a very inferior official position, 
and not till within a year or two of his fall did he 
come into personal contact with the Emperor. The veil 
behind which he worked was indeed so little stirred by 
this secretive yet imperious man that the public, even 
in Germany, were barely aware of his existence. Yet he 
made and unmade Ministers and policies, and when he was 
at the height of his power there was no man more dreaded, 
not only in Berlin, but in the Chancelleries of Europe. His 
knowledge, his insight, his ruthlessness, and a certain almost 
superhuman devotion to his ideale made him a man whom no 
one liked to thwart or disobey. Yet when he fell he fell like 
the merest Court favourite, though in reality Holstein was 
never a courtier. 


There is little doubt that it was Holstein who directed 
the German policy of this time last year, the policy which 
so nearly plunged Europe into war. The crippling of 
Russia and the apparent isolation of France made him 
advise his master to show the French that they were at 
his mercy. France was to be offered the alternative of 
being Germany's friend, or of paying the cost of an Anglo- 
German war. This policy assumed, first, that France could 
be bullied to any extent, and secondly, that France and 
Britain would not hang together. Happily for Europe, France 
would not be bullied, and both she and Britain, in the old 
phrase, realised that if they did not bang together they were 
in danger of banging separately, or, at any rate, of Germany 
attempting to hang them separately, for we cannot admit 
that Germany’s power is what Holstein believed it to be. 
The strengthening of the entente and the course of events at 
the Algeciras Conference showed the hollowness of his policy 
and produced his fall, and when he fell it was for ever. We 
do not desire to triumph over any fallen man, even though 
he was a bitter foe of England and mined and counter- 
mined so assiduously against her. It is less easy, however, to 
forget the part played by Holstein in the fall of Count 
Arnim. 


The writer in the Times very properly points out the 
significance of Herr Harden’s admissions in regard to the 
action of Germany last summer. As he says, the policy 
of saying to France, “Sois ma smur, ou je te saignerai 4 
blanc,” is admitted to have been the real policy of Germany. 
And yet there were serious politicians here who believed that 
to come to a good understanding with France was a pro- 
vocative act towards Germany which we had no right to take. 
Though Holstein has fallen, we would caution our readers 
against supposing that his policy has also come to an end. 
We take the truth to be that he fell, not because there was 
any revelation of his designs, or because they were disliked 





. . . . ° i, 
per se in governing circles in Berlin, but simply becay 
made a fatal miscalculation and showed himself clumsy - be 
execution of his designs. the 





Parliament reassembled on Thursday, and applied itself i 
the Army Estimates. A great deal of ground was covered j 
the discussion. Some of it was desultory and irresponsible 
but, on the whole, we believe that good work is accomplished 
by these miscellaneous criticisms. Mr. Haldane’s numerous 
little speeches were eminently sensible and conciliatory, ang 
showed how firm is the grasp he has already obtained on 
military problems. They also showed a very sincere and 
practical desire to reduce the cost of the Army, wherever that 
can be done without loss of efficiency. His cautious but 
perfectly sincere attitude in this respect is worth a great deal 
more than the wordy and rhetorical pledges of economy which 
too often end, not in reduction, but in an ultimate increase of 
expenditure. Incidentally Mr. Haldane mentioned that the War 
Otlice was taking great care to avoid the issue of tainteg 
tinned meat to the Army, though he very rightly refused to 
pledge himself never to take meat from the United States 
During the discussion on the barrack vote Lord Robert Cecil 
made some interesting suggestions in regard to the possibility 
of a wholly different system of Army organisation, under 
which the soldier would be treated as an employer treated 
his artisans, allowed to live at home, and to come every day to 
the military centre to do his work. Mr. Haldane replied that 
the proposal was impracticable. “ From the necessities of the 
soldier's training, he must live in barracks, so as to be always 
kept in hand.” We cannot agree. We do not believe that 
slee; i» > in barracks is in any sense essential either to discipling 
or to tue necessities of training, and we believe that the 
training of certain Militia regiments in the past proves that 
living out, or what the Spectator has often called the 
“day-boy” system, in no way militates against militwy 
efficiency. 





The appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire into 
Trinity College, Dublin, and the University of Dublin was 
announced last Saturday. The Commissioners are Sir Edward 
Fry (Chairman); Chief Baron Palles; Sir Thomas Ruieigh, 
late Legal Member of the Viceroy’s Council; Sir A. W. Riicker, 
Principal of the University of London; Dr. Jackson, Professor 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh; Mr. §, H. 
Butcher, M.P.; Dr. Douglas Hyde, the well-known Irish poet 
and scholar; Mr. Coffey, Professor of Physiology in the 
Catholic University School of Medicine; and My. §, B, 
Kelleher, F.T.C.D. The Commissioners are authorised by 
the terms of reference to inquire into and report on the 
present state of Trinity College and the University of Dublin 
—including revenues, the method of government, the system 
of instruction and examination, and the provision made for 
post-graduate study and the encouragement of research—and 
also to “inquire and report upon the place which Trinity 
College and the University of Dublin now hold as organs of 
the higher education in Ireland, and the steps proper to be 
taken to increase their usefulness to the country.” The distine- 
tion, experience, and ability of most of the members of the 
Commission are above question; the presence of three Roman 
Catholics is a sufficient guarantee of its unsectarian character, 
while the inclusion of Dr. Douglas Hyde, the great apostle of 
the de-Anglicisation of Ireland, will unquestionably add to the 


| vivacity of its deliberations. 


The announcement of certain important and highly satis- 
factory improvements in the Foreign and Colonial Post was 
made on Tuesday. The Postal Union Congress has decided 
to accept the British proposal to make 1 oz. the starting-point, 
and the advance in price by steps of 14d. instead of 24d. after 
the first point. Thus, on and after October Ist, 1907, a letter 
to a foreign country will cost 24d. if it does not exceed 
loz.; and 4d. if it does not exceed 20z.,—a change in- 
volving a saving of no less than 6d. on a 2oz. letter. In 
addition to this, a penny, from the time the new rates take 
effect, will carry a loz. letter to India and the Colonies, 
and the progression will be by 1d. an ounce, The advantages 
secured to the public by this arrangement are incontestable, 
and it is most satisfactory to know that we owe them in great 
measure to the representations of the Postmaster-General and 
the judicious diplomacy of the British delegates, 
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The Times of Monday publishes a very striking letter in 
large type signed “Enquirer.” The letter asks whether in 
our secondary schools, in which “the great majority of the 
sons of Bishops and clergy, and of the middle and well-to-do 
classes generally, are educated,” the religious instruction given 
is not very much like that which is now proposed to be given 
jn all our elementary schools. “Enquirer” tells us that he 
is governor of an ancient provincial grammar school, which 
is governed by the following provisions :—Religious opinions 
are not in any way to affect the qualification of any person for 
being a governor; no provision is made that either the Head- 
Master of the boys’ school, or the Head-Mistress of the girls 
school, shall be a member of the Church of England, but it is 
specifically provided that no person shall Le disqualified by 
reason of his not being, or not intending to be, in Holy 
Orders. Religious instruction “in accordance with the 
principles of the Christian faith” is, subject to a Conscience 
Clause, to be given in each of the schools under regulations 
to be made by the governors. “Enquirer” goes on to state 
that it strikes him as remarkable that the classes from which 
the most passionate opposition to the Education Bill comes 
should in so many cases be content to send their children 
to schools in which religious instruction is statutably unsec- 
tarian or according to the Cowper-Temple formula. 


The past week has been noteworthy for the visit of a 
number of distinguished representatives of the French Univer- 
sities and the Ministry of Public Instruction. It is impossible 
within the brief compass of a note to do justice to the eloquence, 
the wit, the tact, and the cordiality of the utterances of M. 
Liard, the Vice-Rector of the University of Paris, and, amongst 
others, of MM. Rabier, Bayet, and Hovelaque, who so ably 
represented the Ministry of Public Instruction. Alike 
by the numbers and distinction of the guests, this French 
Academic visit has marked a fresh and most welcome stage 
in the progress of that mutual knowledge which is the surest 
foundation of international amity. 


We felt when the House of Lords threw out the Bill 
amending the Aliens Act so as to prevent foreign labourers 
coming into this country to take the place of strikers that there 
had been some misunderstanding of the wishes of the Tariff 
Reformers. Last Saturday’s papers contain a report of the 
proceedings of the Trade-Union Tariff Reform Association 
which show that we were justified in this assumption. The 
chairman protested against the action of the Lords in this 
particular. Mr. Medhurst also declared that Lord Ridley— 
the chairman of the Tariff Reform League—on whose 
Motion the Bill was thrown out, had assured him that if it 
were to be reintroduced he would support it. In other}words, 
Lord Ridley recognises when too late that the Bill is entirely 
consistent with Protectionist principles. As Mr. Chamberlain 
has always insisted, the policies of keeping out the men and 
of keeping out the goods the men make are identical. 


The Egyptian Gazette of May 25th contains a report of an 
interesting speech made by Lord Cromer on the occasion of 
the laying of the foundation-stone of the new Victoria College 
near Alexandria. The school is intended by its promoters to 
provide for the education of the sons of the upper classes in 
Egypt of all nationalities and creeds on English public-school 
lines. Some facts given by Lord Cromer as to the personnel 
of the pupils in the school show how strangely heterogeneous 
is the population of Egypt, and how great an error it is to 
regard the Valley of the Nile as peopled solely by Moham- 
medans. After dwelling upon the need of fusing the various 
nationalities represented in Egypt, Lord Cromer went on to 
express his earnest hope that all the educated Europeans in 
the country would fully realise that they stood together as 
the representatives and champions of Western civilisation. 





Those are wise words, and we trust that the Victoria 
College may make for racial fusion. It is one of the 
weaknesses of Mohammedanism that it does not make 
for social solidarity. Nothing is more striking, or indeed 
more sinister, than the heterogeneous character of many of 
the great Mobammedan cities. Constantinople is a true 
cloaca gentium on whose thick and turbid tide float the 
unabsorbed remains of a dozen faiths and races. Syria, 
again, is an ash-heap of religions and nations dead, still-born, 





or deformed. It is not the Asiatic atmosphere which pro- 
duces this result, for in China national solidarity receives its 
apotheosis. 





Mr. Brodrick’s valuable letter on “Medical Science 
and Military Strength” in Wednesday's Times will, we 
trust, meet with the attention that it deserves. Why, 
he asks, should not the admirable body of Army medical 
officers who have made sanitary conditions a study educate 
combatant officers in the elements of military hygiene ? 
Here the Japanese show us the more excellent way. In 
their Army “recruits on first joining receive instruction 
as to health, and officers learn sanitation as they learn 
drill.” The Times, which strongly supports Mr. Brodrick 
in an able leading article, very properly refers to the per- 
sistent efforts of Dr. Leigh Canney to induce the authori- 
ties to adopt efficient preventive measures in the field, and 
condemns the stock arguments by which they were opposed. 
It is surely high time, in view of what the Japanese have done 
in this direction, to abandon the attitude summed up in the 
familiar argument, “ You will never prevent a Tommy from 
drinking when he is thirsty!” 


Mr. Chamberlain delivered a vigorous speech to the West 
Birmingham Unionists at a garden party at Highbury on 
Tuesday. He reiterated his familiar arguments for the need 
of entering into closer communication with our Colonies, and 
of supplementing the bond of sentiment with that of interest. 
We must trade with one another, with our own relations, sooner 
than with foreigners, who may be competitors. “They will 
reciprocate, and we shall soon find all the rest following. 
The bond of Empire will bring with it an Imperial Council, 
an Imperial defence—Navy, Army, and all—for peace, for the 
peace and prosperity of ourselves and our posterity.” Turning 
to the new House of Commons, he described it as “ very 
funny,” and said that no Government had ever done more 
mischief in four months. Of the two fair methods of dealing 
with education—secularism, and the equal treatment of all 
denominations—he personally favoured the first; but he felt 
sure the Government Bill would not pass, and he should not 
be surprised if the next General Election came before the 
next spring. Finally, he declared in the most unhesitating 
manner that his party were not going to abandon Fiscal 
Reform although the majority in the House prevented them 
from giving legislative effect to their views. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, we suppose, thinks his stack of unfulfilled prophecies so 
large already that there can be no harm in adding yet 
another. 


The ‘ Lusitania,’ the first of the two turbine liners con- 
structed for the Cunard Company under their agreement with 
the Government, was launched at Clydebank on Thursday. 
The significance of the event may best be gathered from the 
instructive table published by Engineering comparing the 
‘ Lusitania’ with the ‘Great Eastern’ of 1858 and the * Kaiser 
Wilhelm IL.,’ which at present holds the Atlantic record for 
size and speed :— 


Great Kaiser 
Lusitania. Eastern. Wilhelm IT. 
Length over all ... 785 ft. oan _ ° 706°6 ft. 

»» bet. perpendics. 760 ft. 660 ft. eee — 
Breadth .....0..+++ 88 ft. ove 82'8 ft. cos 72 ft. 
Depth ........ccccrse 606 ft. ... 4S2ft.  ... 52°6 ft. 
Displacement...... 38,000 tons 32,160 tons 26,000 tons 
Gross tonnage ... 32,500 eee §=18,915 .. 20,000 
Draught ........0+. 83 ft. eco 25 ft. she 29 ft. 
BRE BAD. ccocccoccees 68,000 «» 11,000 .. 88,000 to 

40,000 
ROE cccccccceccvsce 25 eve 13 vi 233} 
The adoption of the Parsons turbine engine on Atlantic liners 
is no new thing, but in view of the attitude of suspense main- 
tained by German, French, and American naval engineers, the 
results of this colossal experiment cannot fail to have the most 


far-reaching consequences. But the ‘ Lusitania’ stands for 
something more than size and speed. Her construction has 
only been rendered possible by a combination of private and 
State enterprise which lends this venture a national importance 
hitherto absent from any similar undertaking. 





Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols (2} per cent.) were on Friday 89}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—=———— 


SIGNS OF COMPROMISE. 


+ Soe leading article in last Saturday’s Westminster 
Gazette dealing with the Spectator proposals for 
amending Mr. Birrell’s Bill is a sign and omen of com- 
promise so important that we must ask the indulgence of 
our readers to return once more to the education con- 
troversy. Before we touch on the article in detail we may 
point out that the virtual acceptance of the greater part of 
the Spectator’s five points by the Wes(minster Gazette is a 
matter of no small significance, for we do not think that 
we shall either be indiscreet or the victims of exaggeration 
if we assume that upon this matter the Westminster 
Gazette may be regarded as representing the mind of the 
Government. The editor of our contemporary is not only 
one of the ablest and most brilliant publicists of the day, 
but he is also distinguished for his marked discretion in 
political matters and for the sense of responsibility with 
which he always writes. If he had not formed the 
opinion that the Government will ultimately be willing to 
amend their Bill in the directions which he indicates, 
we feel certain that his paper would not have adopted the 
tone which it adopted last Saturday. 


The Westminster article begins by pointing out that one 
of the great difficulties which the Government have to 
encounter is the fact that any concessions which they may 
make in the Commons will not have the effect of con- 
ciliating the Lords, but, on the other hand, will be made 
the ground for a fresh set of demands. “Thus, if they 
let themselves be disarmed by making the last possible 
concession in the House of Commons, they stand to be 
stripped naked in the House of Lords. For these reasons 
it is extremely difficult for them to concede anything sub- 
stantial until the time comes for a final settlement which 
cannot be further challenged.” In spite, however, of this 
not unnatural caveat, the Westminster proceeds to remark 
that nevertheless it need not be prevented from discussing 
the suggestions which the Spectator makes towards an 
ultimate settlement. After pointing out that the Spectator 
accepts undenominational teaching as the normal religious 
instruction in provided schools, and on three days in the 
week in the transferred schools, as part of the foundation 
of our national system of education, the Westminster pro- 
ceeds to quote our five points in extenso. On Saturday 
last we wrote :— 

“We hold (1) that teachers in transferred schools should not 
be forbidden to give religious instruction on the two days when 
facilities for denominational education are allowed; (2) that 
facilities for denominational teaching. should be given to all 
denominations in all schools; (3) that Clause 1V. should be made 
mandatory ; (4) that religious instruction, whether denomi- 
national or undenominational, should be given in school hours, 
though subject, of course, to the parent’s right of withdrawing 
his child; (5) that Voluntary schools, if they so desire, should 
be allowed to ‘contract themselves out,’ and return to the system 
which prevailed before 1902, when they obtained no rate-aid, but 
only Government grants.” 

Dealing with these five points, the Westminster finds no 
difficulty in conceding No. 4, should Churchmen desire it. 
Next, the Westminster is evidently willing to accept 
No. 2 of our proposals—i.e., the proposal for universal 
facilities—though it deems that this concession would 
have to be dependent upon No. 1 in our scheme being 
waived,—a matter with which we shall deal last. As to 
Nos. 3 and 5 in our scheme, we had better quote what the 
Westminster says verbatim :— 

“Nos. 3 and 5 together are, we are bound to say, rather stiff. 
The proposal that Voluntary schools should be allowed to contract 
out of the Act has hitherto been regarded as alternative to 
Clause IV. (which gives the ‘extended facilities’), but the 
Spectator wants both, and wants to make Clause IV. mandatory 
into the bargain. Here are materials for bargaining, but we 
hardly think our contemporary can expect to get all these things 
at once. We have said before now that if Clause 1V. proved un- 
acceptable to all parties as it stands, we might consider the alter- 
native of ‘contracting out.’ Educationally it is open to great 
objections, but it might be the less of two evils. As for making 
Clause 1V. mandatory, there are great practical difficulties as 
well as Nonconformist objections in the way, but if the provision 
for the minority were more carefully defined, some form of pro- 
cedure might be devised to prevent its privileges from being 
vexatiously withheld. But, if this were done, we could surely 
not be asked to make a second provision for the same case by 
} cnmittipg denominational schools to ‘contract out.’” 








Upon this point we must observe that, in our opini 

Nos. 3 and 5 are essential. As to No. 5—the er = 
out suggestion—we should say that it has been insists} 
upon strongly by us, not so much to please the Church 
party or the Roman Catholics, as in order to provide 
a safety-valve in the Bill which may be of service to the 
Government. We have, indeed, received little or no support 
or encouragement from the uncompromising opponents of 
the Bill in regard to this proposal. Such public support 
as it has received has come chiefly from the Noncon. 
formists, and notably from the British Weekly. Though 
Unionists, we are also Free-traders, and we are most 
anxious to see the present Free-trade Government kept 
out of difficulty and danger till the Unionist Party 
can be reconstructed on a Free-trade basis. That being 
so, we do not wish to see the Government run any 
unnecessary risks. But if the Bill is not provided with 
a safety-valve in the form of contracting out, we hold 
that it will run very grave risks. Though the Westminster 
does not yet seem to realise the fact, we believe that there 
is a real danger of the clergy in certain cases refusing 
to accept the Bill when it becomes law, and defying 
the Government by a “passive resistance” movement. 
Dr. Clifford very wisely, as we think, told his hearers 
in a speech on the Bill, reported in Thursday's papers 
that he thought the Bill should pass even with the 
clauses which are to him objectionable. “We must 
keep liberal Anglicans up to the sticking point.” But 
this will be very difficult to achieve in practice if 
the Bill does not have the safety-valve of* contracting 
out. We could point to a case in which “ passive 
resistance” is sincerely and honestly threatened by a 
Church of England clergyman who is a Free-trader, and 
who, though a Conservative, supported a Liberal Free- 
trade candidate at the General Election. If men in 
his position can be told that their schools may, if they 
like, return to the status quo ante 1902, the excuse for 
defying the law is taken away from them. We do not 
suppose that contracting out will be resorted to in any 
very large number of cases ; but it will, in our opinion, be 
invaluable as preventing explosions in extreme instances, 
It was, therefore, largely in the interests of the Govern- 
ment that we recommended contracting out. In any case, 
we feel bound to say that the Westminster's suggestion 
that contracting out should be substituted for Clause IV. 
is impracticable. It would not meet the case of the Roman 
Catholics, who in many cases would be too poor to have 
recourse to contracting out. If it is to be useful, con- 
tracting out must be “a further alternative” in places 
where there is more than one school. We do not judge, 
however, from the tone of the Westminster that there need 
ultimately be very much difficulty in this respect. The 
Government are bound to keep in Clause IV. because of 
the Roman Catholics and the Jews, and we do not at all 
despair of convincing them that it is in their own interest 
to add the contracting-out alternative under proper safe- 
guards as to educational efficiency. 

We find, then, that the only serious point of difference 
between ourselves and the Westminster Gazette is as to No.1 
of our proposals,—that is, the proposal that teachers in 
transferred schools shall not be forbidden to give religious 
instruction when facilities for denominational education 
are allowed. The Westminster urges with great ingenuity, 
and also, we gladly acknowledge, with great moderation, 
that this concession could not be made without stultifying 
one of the chief purposes of the Bill, which is to relieve 
the teacher from tests. We cannot admit the force of this 
argument. The teachers in all schools will henceforth be 
entirely in the hands of and under the control of the 
County Council Committees, and there is not the least 
reason to suppose that these bodies will ever desire, 
contrary to law, to reintroduce a system of tests for 
teachers, in order that there shall be Church of England, 
or, say, Roman Catholic or Jewish, teachers in a school, 
ready to be employed if the respective denominations 
desire to employ them on the two “ facility ” days. What 
we feel sure would happen is that the teachers would 
be chosen by the local authorities as they are now on 
general educational grounds, but that, if they happened to 
be members of the Church of England, they would merely 
not be forbidden from making a private arrangement 
with the denomination. Remember, we do not ask 





that they shall be engaged to teach, or in any sense 
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be obliged to give denominational religious instruction, 
but merely that they shall not be placed under a statu- 
tory disability when they are willing, nay, anxious, to 
We must confess that to us there seems some- 
thing odious in the notion of men and women who are not 
only competent but desirous to give a particular form of 
‘vious instruction being forbidden by law to exercise 
their gifts in this respect, though to do so would do no 
harm to any human being and interfere with no man’s 
conscience. Statutory disabilities of the kind in question 
are always detestable and impossible of maintenance for 
any length of time, and we are quite certain that even if the 
disability is imposed by the present Bill, public opinion 
will ultimately*demand and ensure the unmuzzling of the 
teachers. That being so, would it not be much better to 
ynmuzzle them at once than to invite further controversy 
on the subject? Remember that we do not suggest that 
the teachers should be given the right of insisting that 
they must be allowed to teach, even though the local 
authority has made arrangements for using their services 
jn some, other way during “facility” hours. To make 
such a demand would, we realise, be uhreasonable. All 
we ask is that the teacher shall not be placed under dis- 
abilities by Act of Parliament and given what in some 
cases may be avery real grievance. If the Bill passes in its 
resent shape, there will be thousands of men and women 
throughout the country who will say to themselves: “ I am 
sure I could give the denominational instruction which is 
allowed by law more efficiently than any one else owing to 
my knowledge of the children, and yet I am absolutely 
forbidden by statute during the rest of my life ever to give 
such instruction.” Surely freed6m, and not restriction, 
is what is required. As to the notion that this freedom 
would be used by the local education authorities to oppress 
teachers of denominations other than the Church of 
England, we must profess entire scepticism. The local 
authorities are quite powerful enough, and quite un- 
sectarian enough, to prevent any such infringement of 
the spirit of our ed@cational system. Again, we do not 
see that the all-round facilities to which the Westminster 
Gazette does not object must depend on keeping the 
teacher what it terms “neutral between the sects.” 
The Westminster Gazette's reasoning on this point would, 
it seems to us, lead to insisting that the teachers must 
have no denominational religious views at all, and must 
belong to no denomination. But this would be to create 
the worst and most rigid of tests. 

We have criticised the Westminster's acquiescence in a 
portion of the Spectator’s suggested amendments as not 
going far enough, but this does not hide from us the very 
great advance towards compromise which has been made 
already, and the evident willingness of the Government 
indicated by the article to meet reasonable proposals in a 
reasonable spirit. This willingness affords strong proof 
of what we have repeatedly said as to the folly of attacking 
the Bill in toto, and speaking of it as though it were a 
measure of impiety and confiscation, deliberately designed 
to injure the interests of religion. Upon such a founda- 
tion of unjust paradox nothing can ever be built ; but if 
once the good intentions of the Government are admitted, 
we have little doubt that a sound compromise may ulti- 
mately be arrived at. For bringing about such a compro- 
mise we attach no small importance to the very ably drafted 
open letter to the Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
which appears in our columns to-day. This letter is signed 
by the body of influential lay Churchmen who have been got 
together by the efforts of Mr. George Macmillan. As our 
readers know, Mr. George Macmillan appealed in these 
columns to lay Churchmen to co-operate with him in 
accepting the general policy and outline of the Biil, and in 
then asking for moderate amendments. It should be 
noted that Mr. Macmillan’s movement is essentially a lay 
movement, Though we have no doubt that several Bishops 
and a very large number of clergymen would willingly 
have signed his memorial, he confined himself to an appeal 
to the laity. Again, he made no effort to obtain help 
from Members of the House of Commons or House of 
Lords, considering, as we think rightly, that the move- 
ment should be restricted to persons outside the Legislature. 
We trust that laymen who have not yet had an opportunity 
of signing the letter to the Archbishops, but who agree 
with it, will nevertheless send their names to him for 
inclusion in a supplementary list. The moment has come 





when all lay members of the Church of England who 
desire to see a national settlement of the education ques- 
tion should act together. Such a settlement, while 
securing us against the evils of secularism, and insisting 
that it is the duty of the State to concern itself with 
the religious instruction of the ghildren, should also pro- 
vide reasonable facilities for the teaching of the special 
tenets by the various denominations, and should give 
protection to the interests of minorities where such pro- 
tection can be given without infringing the conscientious 
convictions of the majority. 





ANARCHISTS. 


N ANY things conspired to deepen the horror with 

which the news of the attempt,to assassinate King 
Alfonso and his bride was received throughout Europe. 
The entire innocence, even from the Anarchist point of 
view, of one of the two intended victims ; the day selected, 
which showed that fanaticism did not exclude spite; the 
courage of those assailed, who drove on the following day 
almost unattended through the crowds of the capital; the 
large number of private and inoffensive persons killed 
and wounded, and the escape of the assassin,—all com- 
bined to swell the outburst of indignation and fury. It 
would have been a bad sign, not only for Royalty, but for 
humanity, if it had been otherwise. Kings and Queens 
are not outside Christian pity, nor is the instinct which 
demands that even rebels shall play fair, and abstain 
from assassinating generals in the army of order, 
suspended because the personages picked out for murder 
happen to be Royal. Nothing is gained by cursing 
assassins, but the impulse to do it is justifiable, and the 
foolish phrases too often employed in doing it are only, so 
to speak, literary blunders. To cgll the attempt on a lady 
like Queen Victoria of Spain a political offence is silly. Had 
it succeeded, it would have been just as much a murder as 
the incident so common on the Continent when an angry 
lover stabs the object of his admiration for preferring 
another suitor. It had not even the excuse of being un 
crime passionnel, for the Queen of Spain was a stranger to 
the criminal, who tried to blow her to pieces simply as 
punishment for her rank. 

The rage of Europe is, as we have said, natural and 
right. But those who feel it must beware of allowing it 
to carry them off their feet. Most of the suggestions 
made in the tumult of the moment are marked by a 
decided lack of the calm wisdom which should distinguish 
legislators. Threats of torture, for instance, except so far 
as they serve to let off steam, are utterly indefensible. 
No modern people could allow them to be carried out 
without degradation, and when in mediaeval times they 
were carried out they entirely failed of their object. The 
most awful of tortures, worse even than burning alive, 
for the flames rapidly asphyxiated the victim, was breaking 
on the wheel, and breaking on the wheel was the regular 
penalty at a time when the assassination of the great was 
at least as common as at present. It is very doubtful 
indeed whether even a simple death penalty is an 
altogether wise one. It may be justified as necessary to 
mark the horror of mankind; but its main effect 
is to induce the assassin to prepare carefully the 
means of suicide. ‘That naturally strikes men who 
have ceased to believe in a future state as an easy 
and swift method of escape from human laws. If 
caught they must die, and it is better to die by means 
which they would hold themselves bound to face in a riot 
or a battle. Imprisonment for life would be a drearier 
fate, and one, too, which would create much more alarm 
among their associates, win they have associates, for it 
admits of a possibility of ftimate betrayal, as suicide does 
not. As a rule, we admit, Anarchist assassins have no 
associates, the special type of Anarchist who develops into 
an assassin being usually a man who broods, who distrusts 
all around him, and who knows that once betrayed he will 
"be hunted like a wolf. It may greatly be doubted whether 
any “ Society ” can find the half-insane bravoes fit for such 
desperate undertakings, and whether the impulse to engage 
in them is ever generated from the outside. Anarchist 
literature, for example,may make, probably does make, many 
Anarchist theorists; but the mental distance between the 
Anarchist in theory and the Anarchist assassin is a very wide 
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one. Very often the latter is a variety of philanthropist, 
possess4d, no doubt, by the passion of pity—often the 
most merciless of passions—but utterly incapable, unless 
invested with legal authority, as the French Terrorists were, 
of transmuting his evil theories into action. It is Murat, 
not the King, who is murdered by the theorist with a knife. 
Nor can we believe that the universal consent of every 
civilised country to expel Anarchists would tend to pre- 
serve the Kings. As for arresting all suspected Anarchists, 
no free State will do it, lest the police should misuse their 
new power ; and if it did, the dangerous men of action would 
be multiplied tenfold by rage at such injustice. Expulsion 
only deprives Anarchists of an enfeebling alternative. In 
the hour of resolve, when they are all but ready to strike, the 
alternative induces them to fly, and, as the police testify, 
they do fly in great numbers. England and America are 
officially said to be “ full” of them, and probably, as the 
= say it, it is true; but they would be three times as 

angerous if they were forcibly detained in the country 
where they intend to act. The assertion that in America 
or England they can “plot” is nonsense. How does 

lotting help a man like Morral? He could have learned 
just as much in Spain, have made his bombshells just as 
well, and would have been always on the spot and ready. 
You gain nothing by driving a diseaSe inwards. 

Can, then, nothing be done either to protect the possible 
victims, or to allay the excitement now visible, and which 
follows on every successful attempt? We think a good 
deal can be done. The probable victims must, of course, 
continue to be carefully protected by the police. It is a 
very hard lot for them, for such protection not only inter- 
feres with their personal freedom, but breeds in them a 
perpetual watchfulness which disturbs, and therefore 
diminishes, their power of thought. But we can see no 
way out of it. Formerly they might be defended by 
armour, shirts of mail, and visored helmets ; but malignant 
science has armed the “esperadoes with weapons before 
which Cceur-de-Lion in his fullest panoply would have 
been as a child in silk. This watching police should be 
strengthened by detectives reserved for such work, and 
drawn from a rather more intellectual class than 
the majority of policemen. And though international 
arrests would only drive in the danger, there can 
be no objection to international watchfulness, such 
as will, it is believed, save Victor Emmanuel from 
the danger threatening him on his visit to Ancona. 
And lastly, the great police offices should learn to dis- 
tinguish more completely than they do now between the 
Anarchists who are theorists mastered by an evil logic, 
and who only think or preach that if all Kings were dead 
the world would be the happier, and the men of action 
who hate so hard that they are as ready to kill Kings as 
the Irish extremists once were to kill evicting land agents. 
And, above all, the police in Southern Europe and Russia 
should avoid torturing the theorists who may fall into 
their hands. It is not only to protect their own claim to 
asylum that Anarchists in England spare Englishmen. 
It is because they are protected from that last driving 
touch which comes from personal oppression. 





THE AMERICAN MEAT SCANDALS. 


Nae American public can stand a great deal, but the 
meat-packing industry of Chicago seems likely to 
discover that there is a limit to popular endurance 
even in the United States. The recent disclosures touch 
them—touch all the world, rather—in a very tender place. 
Hitherto, though many tests have been dismissed as 
untrustworthy, the test of the palate has been fortunate 
in retaining its reputation. gt is the eating that has 
constituted the proof of the pugding. Now, however, we 
learn that the taste has been as much taken in as any 
other faculty. The outcry has not been raised by men and 
women who have bought tinned meat and found themselves 
unable to eat it. To all appearance they have gone on 
eating it with the utmost composure. The blow has comey 
from quite another quarter. Two worlds have been 
shocked and infuriated by a novel with a purpose. Never, 
surely, did a writer of fiction become famous so quickly as 
Mr. Upton Sinclair, and never, we may add, has fame been 
earned in a better cause. The Chicago packing houses 


appear to combine pretty well all the characteristic evils 





hich degrade ivilisation. “They axe” toca: 
whi ra our civilisation. e R 
selfish. They stop at no offence r Rigdon. 
serve their purpose. They are grossly oppressive to 
those in their employ. They are familiar with er 
kind of fraudulent method of disguising the diseased 
offal it pleases them to sell as meat. T ey know how 
to “square” the officials if they are threatened b 
much as a shadow of inspection. They have not ene 
tried to conceal their misdeeds. No watch seems to haya 
been kept on Mr. Sinclair’s movements. He went where he 
would and talked with whom he would. If the stockyards 
or the canning-room had been models of cleanliness and 
sanitation, they could not seemingly have been thrown open 
with greater indifference to the impression produced on the 
visitor. Mr. Sinclair is familiar with all the processes b 
which diseased and rotting animals are converted int 
human food, and with, the suffering and degradation 
physical and moral, which those engaged in this revolting 
industry have to undergo. 

Happily, however, these revelations do not rest on 
the authority of a single witness. President Roosevelt 
has seen the advantage which they give him in his 
conflict with the Trust system. He found it hard, it 
is said, to accept Mr. Sinclair's assertions; but instead 
of dismissing them as incredible, or waiting for them 
to be confirmed by other evidence, He sent two men whom 
he could trust to Chicago to institute an independent 
inquiry. Their preliminary Report has satisfied him 
of the need of immediate action. The Times New 
York correspondent says that the half has not been 
told in the newspapers, and he is “in a position to say 
that the whole truth cap never be told in print for the 
reason that it would transcend the bounds of decency.” 
In such a case as this, however, thé “‘ bounds of decency” 
have no claim to be considered. The needless piling up of 
horrors, the needless familiarising of the public with 
horrible and disgusting details, are always to be dis- 
couraged. But here the word “needless” is not in place. 
The question is not how much does ,it take to shock the 
public, but how much it takes to ot the public to a 
sense of its obligations. Whatever degree of publicity is 
necessary for this latter purpose ought to be resorted to, 
no matter at what peril to decency. The American public 
are exceptionally careless in matters of this sort. To 
quote the Times correspondent again, they “are not 
particularly eager for protection against robbery, legalised 
or other.” With the wealth of the country what it 
is, “the fact that some persons acquired a little of 
it by illegitimate means does not seem of supreme im- 
portance.” What the reformer has to do, therefore, is to 
impress the popular imagination, to stimulate the public 
into making a clean sweep of the whole business, to induce 
them to demand the provision of precautions so ample that 
any repetition of the present scandals shall become im- 
possible. How indispensable this is is shown by the 
attitude of the great packing houses. They are doing all 
they can to prevent the creation of any adequate system 
of inspection. The only inspection that can be of any real 
value is an inspection of the cattle used in the making of 
the canned goods, of the processes by which the manufac- 
ture is carried on, and of the conditions of those employed 
in its work. Inspection of the completed product is all 
but useless. If cans carried their own evidence of unfit- 
ness for human food there would be no need of inspection. 
Every purchaser would be his own inspector, and he might 
be trusted not to expose nose or palate to the discomfort 
of a second experiment. But here science becomes the 
enemy. Chemicals can make putrid meat odourless and, 
apparently, tasteless. It is only acquaintance with the raw 
material, and with the treatment to which it is subjected, 
that can enlighten us as tg the true character of the manu- 
factured article. The soaliee hens firms allege, with great 
truth, that if inspection is to answer its purpose it must be 
costly,—a warning which we take to mean that the in- 
spectors employed must belong to a class whose silence the 
Trusts cannot count on buying. It is sought to alarm 
the public by the prospect of having to spend in this 
way something like £400,000 a year. Evidently the 
Trusts put great faith in the short memories of their own 
countrymen. If only inspection can be averted, the hope 
that the disclosures will soon be forgotten, and believe 
that they will again be able to resort to the old methods 
in safety. But the inspection must not only be costly, 
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it must be entirely temoved from local influences. How 


‘nfluences may act upon an inspector may be seen 
= gered, naae by the Health Commissioner of 
Chicago, Dr. Whalen. It is quite true, he says, that 
cattle infected with tubercular disease are sold to the 

king firms ; and if he has his way, they will go on being 
gold to them. “I shall continue to permit this practice so 
jong as my orders to cut out the infected parts are 
obeyed.” tt is not certain that the consumer will contract 
the disease ; it is only possible ; and even if it were certain, 
«that fact would not outweigh the commercial considera- 
tion, which would run to a loss of millions of dollars 
annually to Chicago.” With these animals barred out, 
how would their owners pay their way, and how would the 
Beef Trust make its profits? An official of this tender- 
ness of heart is plainly useless for the purpose for which 
he isemployed. He is not a Commissioner of Health, or, 
if he is, it is only of financial health. Chicago may poison 
its inhabitants, and be a distributing poisoning centre to 
the world, but Dr. Whalen will not sacrifice the com- 
mercial interests of the city to anything short of scientific 
certainty. It is not uncharitable, possibly, to conjecture 
that he would require a very unusual amount of evidence 
to convince him that this certainty was established beyond 
challenge. 

The President’s Message to Congress deals chiefly with 
the inter-State trade. The meat shipped to foreign 
countries is subject to inspection; the meat sent from one 
State of the Union to another escapes inspection. Whether, 
however, the foreign exports are much the better for their 
exceptional treatment is doubtful. Inspection implies the 

resence of an inspector, and this is constantly wanting 

he New York correspondent of the Daily Telegraph quotes 
the opinion on this point of an inspector who has been ten 
years in the service of the Beef Trust. There is no 
exaggeration, he says, in the statements in the newspapers, 
and “the negligence of the inspectors is beyond descrip- 
tion.” The regulations are wholly disregarded. Much of 
the killing is done after hours, or on holidays, when the 
inspectors are off duty. Condemned carcases—for some, it 
seems, are condemned—which ought to be kept in the 
inspector's charge, are put into unlocked places from 
which they can be easily removed. All the sheep killed 
were labelled “U.S. inspected” as a matter of course, 
though no inspector had ever seen them. So long as this 
is what inspection means in Chicago, the only advice 
to give to English people who have been in the habit of 
eating American canned provisions is that they should eat 
no more. Happily there is some reason to hope that it 
will no longer answer the purpose of the Beef Trust to 
supply them with these ghoul-like dainties. The whole 
system is rotten. A monopoly that has to be kept in vigour 
by coercion and bribery is always in danger of some sudden 
outburst of popular hatred and suspicion. Ordinarily 
the Trusts carry everything their own way. The people 
they employ are bullied or bribed into holding their 
tongues, until some day the conspiracy of silence comes to 
an end, and an epoch of disclosures sets in. The offenders 
have then to make their choice between submitting to a 
real inspection and seeing their custom go from them. 
Whether this choice should be left to the Chicago packing 
houses is a matter for Americans to decide. Englishmen 
will be of opinion that the recent disclosures ought to be 
followed by criminal prosecutions, and in the event of 
conviction, by severe punishments. It remains to be seen 
whether the American authorities will adopt an equally 
rigorous reading of their duties. 





THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL 
COMPANY AT WINDSOR. 


HE readers of the Spectator whose generosity enabled 
the Spectator Experimental Company to be formed 

and trained have every reason to feel gratified at the 
inspection of the Company which was graciously held 
by the King at Windsor on Tuesday. It partakes almost 
of the conventional and the commonplace to speak of his 
Majesty’s alertness of mind, and of his readiness to seek 
out and give a helping hand to any movement which he 
considers makes for the national welfare. In spite, how- 
ever, of this memorable faculty, it would have been no 
subject for wonder if the King, in the multitude of 
great affairs which absorb his attention, had overlooked 





the Spectator Experiment. Though we believe that Experi- 
ment to be one of great importance and destined to have 
far-reaching results, it is after all in appearance a very 
small matter. One, then, whose mind is occupied not only 
with the life and work of a great Empire, but in a special 
degree with our relations to neighbouring countries, could 
not have been blamed for want of sympathy or interest 
had he altogether ignored the training of a hundred 
young men at Hounslow. Among the distinguishing 
marks of the King’s character are, however, a penetration 
and a discrimination of judgment which enable him torealise 
what may prove important movements, be the beginnings 
never so small. When the King, in the striking words which 
he addressed to the men of the Spectator Experimental Com- 
pany, spoke of their being engaged in an experiment which 
might prove of national importance, he said what we 
believe was no more than the truth. Needless to say, the 
King did not declare that the Spectator Experiment in 
Military Training had succeeded,-for at present the men 
have undergone not much more than a third of their 
instruction. What his Majesty did was not to take the 
success of the Experiment for granted, but to endorse the 
efforts of those who by subscriptions, organisation, or the 
actual training of the men are endeavouring to bring 
the Experiment to fruition. 

As there still seems in many quarters a good deal of 
uncertainty as to what we are seeking to prove by the 
Experiment, it may perhaps be worth while to set forth 
once more in detai] the reasons that induced us to 
appeal to our readers to provide the means for forming 
the Spectator Experimental Company. We have always 
felt that the force upon which our military system must 
hinge in the future, as in the past, is the Militia,—that 
is, a body, call them by what name we will, composed of 
men who are civilians during the greater part of their time 
and only full soldiers in time of stress and national 
emergency. Hitherto we have raised this Militia Force 
under, terms which compel a man to abandon bis civil 
employment for one month in the year. This system, though 
it was perhaps not altogether unsuitable to an agricultural 
population, provided that the period of training was well 
chosen, has proved essentially unsuitable to the industrial 
population upon which we must now rely for the bulk of 
our soldiers, A man who is obliged to leave his civil employ- 
ment to be a soldier for one month every year for a 
period of five or six years finds that he has undertaken an 
engagement which absolutely ruins his prospects in civil 
life. We do not believe that there is any prejudice per se 
against the Militia or against Militiamen, but when an 
employer of labour, small or large, is confronted with 
the fact that a man seeking employment from him is 
a Militiaman, he is of necessity obliged to say “No” if 
the employment sought for and offered is of a perma- 
nent character. He must say to the Militiaman who 
asks for a place: “I am sorry, my man, but your 
obligation to go out for a month in every year makes 
it impossible for me to take you. You would have 
to be going off just at the time when I wanted you 
most. I cannot in my business afford to give any- 
body more than a week’s holiday, and you would want 
a month, and that month taken at the War Office’s time 
and not at mine.” The result is that no man in regular 
civil employment can enter the Militia without the risk of 
losing his job and never getting another which is permanent 
and well paid. Thus the Militia has necessarily become 
the home of the casual labourer. Only the casual labourer 
can afford to bea Militiaman. Hence, though there are 
tens of thousands of young men well suited to military 
duty, and who are anxious to do, as they call it, “a bit of 
soldiering,” and so prepare themselves, if need be, to 
defend their country—in other words, men who would prove 
ideal Militia recruits—they dare not enter that body lest 
they should injure their civilian prospects at the most critical 
period,—between the ages of eighteen and twenty-four. 
But though the conditions under which it is now 
raised cloge the Militia to the best part of the population, 
and makeit only acceptable, as we have said, to the casual 
labourer or to certain special classes, such as miners, who 
naturally have a slack period in the summer, we believe 
that a different system of engagement might fill the 
Militia with the flower of the working class. If a lad 
could enter the Militia between seventeen and eighteen, 
and could then undergo a six months’ training of a very 
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thorough kind which would develop both body and intellect, 
and after that if the only obligation upon the Militiaman 
was tocome up for one week once a year during a period 
of five or six years, and to keep up his shooting in his 
spare time, as the Volunteers do, young men of a good 
class would, we believe, join the Militia in thousands. The 
six months’ training just at the time when they were pass- 
ing from boyhood into manhood would not be a deterrent, 
but rather a great attraction. The lads would realise that 
they would obtain from the six months’ good food and 
training and healthful conditions of life a start in bodily 
dévelopment of which they would feel the benefit all their 
lives. They would put in their military training before 
they settled down to civil employment, and they would 
know that the week passed under canvas each year would 
not prove a bar to employment, since almost every working 
man under modern conditions can obtain a week’s holiday 
in the year. To sum up, we think it must be generally 
admitted that the terms of Militia service which exacted 
six months’ training from lads of eighteen, and after that 
service under Volunteer conditions, would prove highly 
attractive on what we may call the civil side of the 
contract. 

It remains to be considered whether the conditions we 
have suggested would be sound from the military point of 
view. Can a competent infantry soldier be made in six 
mouths, and can he receive a training so thorough that 
after he has received it a week a year will be sufficient to 
keep in remembrance what he has learned? There is 
the problem. We felt that the matter was so serious, 
and that so much depended upon it, that it would be very 
useful if a practical experiment could be tried. Hence 
the Spectator Experimental Company which is now in 
training at Hounslow. Colonel Pollock has undertaken 
to turn these hundred young men, with six months’ 
training, into infantry soldiers so competent that they 
may be matched against the best infantry of the Line, 
and, further, so well trained that there is no likelihood 
of their forgetting their work if in the future they are 
only called together for a week a year. 

When this has been accomplished we are quite prepared, 
of course, to be told that we have proved nothing, 
and that everybody always knew that it was quite possible 
to make an infantry soldier, not merely in six months, 
but even in three or four months. We shall not, however, 
be depressed by such declarations, for we fully appreciate 
the truth of the old saying that every new invention or 
new development goes through three stages of criticism. In 
the first place, people say it is all nonsense ; secondly, that 
it is contrary to Scripture; and thirdly, that they knew it 
all along. We have got through the “all-nonsense”’ stage, 
and are fast drawing out of the “ contrary-to-military- 
scripture” stage. When we actually get to the “ we- 
knew-it-all-along” stage we shall feel that we have 
achieved success. And here we may remark that if it was 
always known that an infantry soldier could be produced 
in six months, and that, therefore, our Experiment was 
quite unnecessary, we should like to ask why this 
interesting and important piece of knowledge has been 
kept so profound a secret by the military authorities, 
and why they never acted upon it or used it for the 
organisation of our Auxiliary Forces. Surely it was 
a truth of a kind so useful that it ought not to have been 
hidden under a bushel, but should have been set upon a 
candlestick to illuminate the military world. The truth, of 
course, is that though a certain number of distinguished 
people have in the past declared that an infantry soldier 
could be made in six months if proper attention were given 
to his training, and he were educated in his military duties 
with vigour and intelligence, the usual opinion has been that 
at least two years are required to train an infantry soldier, 
and that it was very doubtful whether in two years he could 
really learn all his duties. But here let us point out, for the 
avoidance of exaggeration is most important in a matter 
so vital, that we do not for a moment suggest that because 
infantry soldiers can be produced in six month it would 
be wise, or, indeed, anything short of midsummer madnéss, 
to alter the conditions under which the oversea and 
Regular Army is recruited. For the Regular or profes- 
sional soldier a long term of service is, in our opinion, 
essential. The lessons which we draw, and which sensible 
men will draw, from the Spectator Experiment concern 





half soldiers and half civilians, and upon whom 
does not desire to have more re call ype 
emergency. 

Before we leave the subject of the Spectator Experi 
mental Company we should like to be allowed to point 
out a slight error which has appeared in many of the 
accounts of the inspection at Windsor. The Company hag 
been spoken of as the “ Selected” Experimental Compan 
and the letters “S.E.C.” on the men’s shoulder-straps — 
been translated as “Selected Experimental Company,” 
whereas, of course, they denote “ Spectator Experimental 
Company.” This slight error is only important because, jf 
uncorrected, it might encourage the notion that the 
Spectator Company was formed of specially selected men 
whereas the very reverse is the case. Our principle 
was on no consideration to take any man who had 
ever received any previous military training in any of 
the forces of the Crown. Men who had had previous 
military training might very properly have been called 
“selected” men. We made such “ selection” an absolute 
bar to service in the Spectator Experimental Company, 
Three men who had had previous military training did 
manage to escape Colonel Pollock’s vigilance, but they 
were detected in the first week of the training and dis. 
missed from the Company. A very large number of men 
were refused because they had been in the Volunteers, 
Again, the men were all, we believe, with two exceptions, 
educated in ordinary elementary schools. While making this 
correction, we desire to express our warm thanks to the Press 
generally for the great support and help which they have 
given to the Experiment. It is, indeed, not too much to 
say that the Company might very appropriately be called 
“The Press Experimental Company.” The publicity 
given to our scheme at the beginning enabled us to raise 
the Company in two or three days without any difficulty, 
and ever since we have received the most generous and 
unstinted notice from our contemporaries. But we do not 
desire merely kind words, and we trust that when the 
Experiment is nearing its conclusion, and the final results, 
whatever they may be, are ripe for judgment, we shall 
obtain the frankest and most outspoken criticism from 
experts who may be sent by the various newspapers in the 
country to test what has been accomplished. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF PAUPERS.* 
, III.—OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 


OR a good many years politicians and sentimentalists 
have occupied themselves with the subject of old-age 
pensions. It has been found to be useful in influencing 
votes at Parliamentary elections; and candidates of all 
parties have vied with each other in promises of what they 
will do in this direction if returned to Parliament. It has 
appealed very strongly to the sentimentalist, who has 
drawn painful pictures of persons who have been indus- 
trious and provident all their lives and are reduced to 
poverty in their old age through no fault of their own. 
The net result is that many abstract Resolutions have 
been passed in the House of Commons in favour of various 
schemes of old-age pensions, and that Bills embodying 
those schemes have passed the second reading, but have 
gone no further. No Chancellor of the Exchequer has yet 
been found with the courage to adopt any such scheme on 
behalf of the Government, or with the resource to find the 
money to meet the cost of it. 
As far back as 1893 the subject had acquired sufficient 
public interest to be referred to a Royal Commission, 
presided over by Lord Aberdare, whose lamented death 
on February 25th, 1895, happened just as the Report he 
had drafted had been finally settled, and one day before 
it was signed by his colleagues. In that Report various 
schemes for State assistance to the aged were examined, 
but none was recommended. The agitation continued, 





[* The articles in this series are contributed by different writers,—each an 
expert in his own subject. Hence, though the general aim and purpose are 
the same, a difference in point of view may occasionally be visible, aud there 
may also be occasional overlapping. It has been thought better not to 
suppress the individualism thus apparent in the articles, nor to attempt the 
production of a rigid uniformity by editorial omissions, alterations, and 
additions. An essential harmony produced by the adoption of common 
principles, and by the desire to awaken the public to the evils caused by the 
manufacture of paupers, is, however, visible throughout the series. Next 
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ands Committee was appointed in July, 1896, consisting 


Lord Rothschild as Chairman, three actuaries, four 
heads of public Departments, and a representative of 
the Friendly Societies, to consider schemes for old-age 

ions. As many as a hundred schemes were submitted 
to them, but again none were recommended by them. 
They were required to report upon proposals for en- 
couraging the industrial population, by State-aid or other- 
wise, to make provision for oldage. With great reluctance, 
they arrived at the conclusion that none of the schemes 
submitted to them would attain that object, and that they 
were themselves unable to devise any proposals the inherent 
disadvantages of which would not outweigh any benefits 
which they would confer on the classes in whose interests 
they were framed. 

Still the advocates of old-age pensions were not satisfied ; 
and a third Committee was appointed in 1899, this time a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons. That Com- 
mittee recommended a scheme for granting a pension of 
not less than five shillings nor more than seven shillings a 
week to every person who possessed the following qualifica- 
tions:—(1) British nationality ; (2) attainment of the age 
of sixty-five; (3) absence of conviction for any serious 
offence between the ages of forty-five and sixty-five; 
(4) non-receipt of Poor Law relief (other than medical 
relief) during the twenty years preceding the application 
for a pension, unless in circumstances of a wholly ex- 
ceptional character ; (5) residence within a given district ; 
(6) non-possession of an income from any source of more 
than ten shillings a week ; (7) proved industry or proved 
exercise of reasonable providence by some definite mode 
of thrift. 

The Select Committee had been unable to arrive at an 
estimate of the cost of their scheme; and accordingly its 
financial aspects were at the close of the Session referred to 
a fourth Committee. The task of this Committee was 
rendered difficult by the circumstance that eight years had 
elapsed since the last Census; but it is curious to notice 
how closely their calculations were verified. They estimated 
that in 1901 there would be 660,000 males and 857,000 
females, or 1,517,000 together, over sixty-five years of age. 
The actual enumeration in 1901 gave 661,072 males and 
856,681 females, or 1,517,753 together. If they were 
equally successful in their other approximations to fact, 
their Report may well be relied on. They estimated that 
the cost of the Select Committee’s scheme would be in 1901 
£10,300,000, rising by 1911 to £12,650,000, and by 1921 
to £15,650,000; but they pointed out that there are 
unknown quantities which must seriously affect those 
estimates. he persons whose incomes are over the border- 
line of ten shillings a week would be tempted to conceal 
the facts, or even to assign away some of their means; and 
if they resisted that temptation, would be in the hard 
position of having to contribute to pensions for the benefit 
of persons who were very little poorer, or were, perhaps, 
even richer, but only less scrupulous, than themselves. 
Where an aged person was earning a little over the ten 
shillings, there would be a temptation, alike to himself and 
his employer, to reduce his wages so as to qualify him for 
the pension. The like would happen with regard to the 
contributions of children towards the support of aged 
parents, and the contributions of relatives or past 
employers towards the support of aged persons. The 
donations of charitable people would be diverted to pur- 
poses tending to qualify the recipients for the State 
pension. The pension would enable an able-bodied old 
man to underbid his competitors in the labour market. 
All these and other causes would tend to increase the 
number of pensioners and the cost of the pensions. It is 
interesting to note that, if we may judge from the Annual 
Reports of the New Zealand Pensions Department, this 
is what has happened in that Colony. ‘The claims, in 
proportion to the population, have been at first slightly in 
excess, afterwards more considerably in excess, of the 
estimates made by this Committee. 

There the matter now rests; and as it seems likely that 
the number of Members of the House of Commons who 
have declared themselves in favour of a State system of 
old-age pensions is even greater than before the last 
General Election, it is worth while to consider the effect 
that any such scheme of pensions would necessarily have 
in creating a new sort of pauperism, which—whatever 

may be the disguise it might assume—would be alike 





injurious to the recipients and to the community at 
large. ; 

We shall first consider the Select Committee’s plan, as 
typical of all those which depend upon selection. They 
vary from each other only in matters of detail, and the 
same objections in principle apply to all of them. If, 
indeed, a scheme of universal old-age pensions, such as 
that advocated by Mr. Charles Booth, were within the 
domain of practical politics, it is obvious that some of 
the objections to the schemes of selection would be met; 
but other objections peculiar to the scheme itself would 
arise. Indeed, it appears that some of those who adopt 
Mr. Booth’s scheme would look upon it as subject to a 
sort of automatic selection,—that is, that only those 
who wanted the annuity would claim it, while those 
who could do without it would be deterred by the 
annoyance of having to make a claim and the incon- 
venience of having to establish it. Possibly that would 
be the case; and if it were, that would be the worst 
kind of selection. The guardian of the public purse 
might be tempted to surround the procedure of claiming 
& pension with so much humiliation and trouble as to 
limit the claims upon it to such only as could not do 
without it, or as were willing to undergo the ordeal for 
the sake of the small reward. 


No system of selection of annuitants that the wit of 
man could devise would do other than create great in- 
equality and injustice. The limitation of age would 
exclude many who fail to be efficient workers at an earlier 
age, but whom the prospect of a State pension would have 
induced to neglect to make adequate provision for that 
event. The criminal and pauper disqualifications would 
be certain to work hardship in individual cases, and 
would frequently be relaxed or evaded, according to the 
views taken by the local authorities entrusted with the 
selection. The qualification as to residence would tend to 
impair that mobility of labour which seems to be one of 
the most promising remedies for the evil of unemployment. 
The inquiry into independent income would, as we have 
already indicated, tend to many kinds of fraud and evasion; 
and in any case, the adoption of a fixed limit, whatever 
that limit might be, would be unjust to those who slightly 
exceeded it. It is matter of common observation that the 
poor are greatly concerned to keep to themselves all know- 
ledge with regard to their private means. The rumour 
that they have money brings about them so many relatives 
and neighbours desiring to borrow some of it that their 
only way to live in peace is not to let their neighbours 
know what they possess. 


The last condition, that the claimant of a pension should 
prove his industry or his exercise of reasonable providgnce 
by-some definite mode of thrift, is equally elusive. The 
Select Committee interpreted their own meaning to be 
that the pension authority should be bound to take into 
consideration whether, and how far, providence had been 
shown, either by membership of a benefit society for a 
period of years, or by the endeavour of the applicant to 
make some provision for his own support by means of 
savings or investments or some other definite mode of 
thrift. They are to be satisfied that the applicant had 
endeavoured to the best of his ability, by his industry or 
by this exercise of providence, to make provision for 
himself and those immediately dependent upon him. Itis 
not easy to see how industry without providence would 
satisfy this condition; but the very fact of having lived to 
the age of sixty-five, and then having an income of not 
more than ten shillings a week without receiving poor relief 
for twenty years, is strong, and would be in most cases 
sufficient, evidence at least of. strict economy. ‘This 
requirement would therefore, probably before long, become 
a merely formal one, and the tendency would be as time 
went on to relax or disregard it. The system of old-age 
pensions having been once set on foot, the conditions 
intended to restrict them to the deserving poor would be 
found to be more and more difficult of enforcement, and 
the pensions would gradually be distributed to deserving 
and undeserving alike. 

The net result of all these considerations is that a 
scheme of State pensions would induce people to neglect 
making adequate provision for old age without giving 
them the certainty of obtaining the pension at the time 
when it would be required. Though nominally contingent 
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upon “industry or providence,” it would in effect dis- 
courage providence. Either it would be so administered 
as practically to nullify that contingency, in which event 
it would be said, ‘What matters it whether I save or not? 
I shall get my pension all the same”; or it would be 
administered with strictness, in which event hard cases 
would be constantly arising, and agitation would follow 
for amendment of the law or for more lax administra- 
tion of it. 

This is not all. The economic effect of a system of State 
pensions would be to lower the scale of wages. A man’s 
wage is his estimate of the value to him of what has been 
taken out of him by his work. It is all he has to provide 
not only for his maintenance while he is at work, but for 
his maintenance when he shall come to be past work. An 
object-lesson in this is given every week of a man’s life, 
when he works six days to earn wages enough to maintain 
him for seven days. He does not ask the State to provide 
his Sunday’s dinner, on the ground that he had spent all 
his wages on the days he had earned them. In like 
manner, he should not go to the State to provide for his 
‘maintenance in his seventh decade, on the ground that he 
had spent his earnings in the previous decades. If he 
does so, the measure of his wages will be altered for the 
profit of his employer, who will be subsidised by the State 
to the extent in which wages will be depressed when they 
are supplemented by the State pensions. Thus the 
working man who agitates for a pension agitates for the 
benefit of his employer, and not of himself. 








COURAGE AND CREED. 


ROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH’S new book, “In 
Quest of Light ” (Macmillan and Co., 4s. net), consists 

of letters, most of which were originally published in the New 
York Sun, and formed part of a correspondence like that 
which appeared last year in the Daily J'elegraph under the title 
“Do We Believe?” It deals with the question of Christian 
evidences, and reveals an attitude towards religion which 
is becoming commoner, and one which, in the opinion of 
the present writer, is not justifiable. Professor Goldwin 
Smith will “affirm nothing.” He maintains almost ostenta- 
tiously an agnostic position. Yet he admits Christianity, 
as he believes it to have been taught by Christ, to be the 
greatest influence for good the world has ever known, and 
he declares himself unable to see that the discoveries of 
science or the revelations made by recent historical methods 
have shaken the credibility of this simple creed. To his 
thinking, law implies a Lawgiver, whose purpose, if we postulate 
a future life, may well be benevolent. The question of a 
future life he declares to be “ not only profoundly interesting, 
but intensely practical, as well in its social as in its religious 
bearing. Without a belief in consequences of conduct beyond 
the present life, moral responsibility in the full sense of the 
term can hardly exist. Apart from individual interest there 
ean only be social responsibility, which would hardly control 
the unsocial and selfish natures, whereof there are not a 
few.” Anything like a general rejection of the Christian 


hope would, he believes, mean moral disaster. For such a | 


rejection, however, be sees no good and sufficient reason, 
though many of the arguments whereby the doctrine 
was formerly upheld, he thinks, will no longer hold water. 
“ Theologians in former days imagined that the soul was an 
entity apart from our physical frame, inserted into the body 
by a special act of divine power, pent in it during life, and set 
free from it by death, though still remaining its filmy counter- 
part.” Such a view, in Professor Goldwin Smith’s eyes, can 
be proved fallacious; but he goes on to explain that there 
are evidences in favour of a future life which science has not 
destroyed. “There is a voice within us which tells us that in 
the sum of things it will be well with virtue, and that the effort 
and self-denial expended in the promotion of a good and 
beautiful character will not have been expended in vain.” 
He cannot refuse to listen to a genuine prompting of his 
nature merely because it is not confirmed by the evidence 
of sense. 

“Let us,” we read, “be thoroughly loyal to science and 
embrace all its real discoveries, however subversive of 
our tradition. But let us ask for recognition of all the 
phenomena of human nature.” The authority of conscience 


is, he writes, “religious.” He agrees with Bishop Butler 
that had it power, as it has authority, it would rule the 
world, “It is in the living and healthy conscience that the 
intimation, not of immortality, which, strictly speaking, ig 
inconceivable and therefore undemonstrable, but of a future 
existence, is to be sought.” If there is nothing after death, he 
argues, the voice of conscience speaks falsely, and whoever 
obeys his conscience virtually admits that there is something 
beyond this life. The theory of evolution should never, he 
thinks, have been applied beyond the physical region, for 
there alone its truth can step by step be proved. For “or 
power of choice in action, which, without belying our con. 
sciousness, cannot be denied; our consequent sense of 
responsibility; our moral aspirations and endeavours; our 
conceptions of a higher stute of being and desire to press 
onward towards it; all the phenomena, in a word, of what 
has hitherto been called our spiritual nature,” materialism 
is as yet unable to account. Christian morality appeals, 
he maintains, to the highest instincts of man, and, unless 
interpreted with unreasonable literalness, is a fit guide for 
practical life. 

The following passage sums up his position. Is Christianity, 
he asks, “an ethical speculation, one of a number of the same 
kind” P— 

“The essence of Christianity as it came from the lips of the 
Author seems to be belief in the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. ‘Trace the practical effect of this belief 
through the centuries, disengaging it as well as you can from 
ecclesiastical superfetations, from the effects of fellowship with 
evil powers of the world, from the crimes of theocracy, and from 
the fanaticism of sects. Does it not appear wherever it has pre- 


vailed, under whatever form and in whatever circumstances, in 
all nations and in all states of life, to have produced in those who 
strove to live up to its excellence and beneficence of character, 
spiritual happiness, with an inward assurance that it would be 
well for them in the end? In that case may not Christianity 
fairly present itself as something more than an ethical specula- 
tion? May it not claim to rank in some degree as a right solution 
of the problem of humanity and a practical experiment which has 
not failed ?” 

Nevertheless, we must repeat that Professor Goldwin Smith 
does not definitely take up the Christian position. “I have 
not pretended, nor do I pretend, to advance any theory of the 
universe or of man,” he writes. He claims that his book is 
“a plea for cireumspection,” written to make men “ take time 
at least to look round” before resigning themselves to the 
“exclusive dominion” of physical science. “Ultra-physicism” 
is having, he thinks, an injurious effect on morality; but he 
does not give in his adherence to a system the moral teaching 
of which he believes necessary to the well-being of society and 
the spiritual teaching of which he asserts to be in harmony 
with man’s highest instincts and the chief cause of his progress 
hitherto, although he acknowledges that Christianity (“as it 
came from the lips of its Author”) and reason are not proved 
to be at variance. Does candour necessitate so guarded an 
attitude? Wethink not. That he should give in his adberence 
to Christianity as a system of thought solely because he 
believes in its efficacy as a police measure, no reasonable 
person could expect. A falsehood, however wholesome, is 
a falsehood still. But if, as is evident from his writing, 
| the arguments against its truth weigh with him far less than 
those in its favour, then he is surely bound, as a benevolent 
| citizen, to uphold its teaching with the whole force of his 
intellectual influence. Of course, no religious system can be 
demonstrably proved. We cannot argue about it as we 
argue about an exact science, To the study of arithmetic, 
or even of history, we go not only with an open but 
with a blank mind, and work towards a conviction. No 
man has any intuitional knowledge as to whether an 
event happened or when it happened. No man knows 
by inner conviction any fact about chemistry. Conviction 
|is a goal at which the students of science must slowly 
arrive. In religion and morals, however, we begin, as Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith admits, with certain intuitions 80 
ineradicable that to turn away from them is to refuse to 
acknowledge a fact and to become a scientific obscurantist. 
Whether or no faith may reasonably be placed in these in- 
tuitions must surely depend, not on whether they can be proved, 
but whether they can be disproved. If science has demonstrated 
their error, then the only thing for a candid man to do is to dis- 
regard and endeavour to forgetthem. But Professor Goldwin 
Smith is convinced that science has done nothing of the kind. 
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those persons, especially among the clergy, who, while very 


firmly convinced of what he thinks the fundamental points 
of Christianity, do doubt much of the dogmatic detail which 
is usually received. They “ writhe in their bonds,” he tells 
us, yet will not give up their place in a Church whose doctrines 
they promised at the age of twenty-three to hold fast for 
ever. But in condemning them does Professor Goldwin Smith 
not condemn himself? He thinks the materialist position 
unlikely to be true, yet he will not stand openly upon 
the spiritualist side. He doubts the anti-Christian creed 
far more fundamentally than the Broad Church clergy 
doubt the creeds of the Churches. Does not his refusal to 
declare himself a Christian depend more upon a certain 
mental stiffness, the result of a long-maintained deter- 
mination to keep an open mind, than upon any want of 
conviction? Is he not in an analogous position to that of 
many Continental Roman Catholics? All that is spiritual 
and practical in their religion has long ceased to influence 
them, their life and conversation are wholly un-Christian, yet 
they will wear a scapular round their necks that they may show 
a perfunctory honour towards a possible Queen of Heaven and 
protect themselves against mischance. Such men are, in 
reality, sceptics. Their doubt of the materialist doctrine, upon 
which doctrine they habitually act, is a matter not of religion 
but of nerves. In something of the same way, are not many 
men of Professor Goldwin Smith’s opinions restrained from 
throwing their influence on the side of Christianity, not by 
a reasonable scepticism, but by temperament ? 

Is this a right position for a brave man who desires 
to leave the world better than be found it? The excuses 
of humility are not worth listening to. It is idle to 
deny that Christianity in these days does greatly need 
the support of those men of thought whose thinking has 
not brought them into the materialist camp, and the position 
of these non-combatants in the day of battle is a great 
embarrassment to the side upon whose victory they openly 
believe the salvation of society to depend. No doubt they 
have not what used to be called “the gift of faith,”—that 
is, they are not filled “with all joy and peace in believing.” 
Few people are nowadays. Their belief in what Christ taught 
does not, as they demand that it should do, altogether remove 
from them their natural shrinking from the trials of life or 
the thought of death. Even the physicists, with all their 
demonstrations, cannot always succeed in quieting the appre- 
hensions of humanity. A man may have full faith in the 
science of his surgeon and the efficacy of anaesthetics, and 
yet feel considerable sinking of heart before he can make up 
his mind to undergo the least dangerous of operations. 
Whether he does so or not is a matter of temperament. If 
the surgeon or the anaesthetist were to take his place, they 
would very likely fall victims to the same agitation, though 
the danger of death were no greater than that of crossing a 
crowded thoroughfare. None the less, it is their duty to 
preach and to practise the cure which commends itself to 
their intellects, and they have no right to take the heart out 
of the public by emphasising their own fears. The doctrine 
which a man believes to be for the salvation of society he 
should definitely uphold and teach,—so long as his intellect 
does not give the lie to his words. 





THE SWEATED INDUSTRIES EXHIBITION. 
WO conditions are always necessary to success in 
breaking down a social evil. One is an accurate 
knowledge of the extent to which the evil exists; the other 
isa properly informed public opinion to act as the driving 
force in procuring its abolition. Neither is of much use 
without the other. The public, awakened to the knowledge 
that some hateful tyranny or cruelty is being practised daily 
in its midst, may be furiously indignant at the discovery, but 
if it is unprovided with carefully scheduled tables of facts and 
figures, it has no data on which to base its reforms. On the 
other hand, the social reformer, deeply anxious to wipe out 
what he knows to be a shameful evil, may arm himself with 
sheafs of statistics to prove his case, but he will be powerless 
to set the machinery of public reform in motion unless he can 
get the steam to drive the wheels. Itis for both these reasons 
that the Daily News deserves credit for organising the ex- 
ceedingly interesting “ Exhibition of Sweated Industries” 
which has been held at the Queen's Hall during the month 








of May, and which closes next Wednesday. It was something 
to have compiled the statistical information which is supplied 
by the Catalogue of the Exhibition; but much of that 
information would not bave reached the great body of the 
public if there had not been present the compelling attraction 
of the Exhibition itself, showing the workers actually engaged 
in making the goods,—carding the buttons, stitching the 
gloves, drawing the brush-bristles, sewing the sacks. A mere 
book containing the information of the catalogue would not 
have sold by thousands in a few weeks if the sight of the 
workers had not urged those who have seen them at work 
to find out for themselves the exact rate of wages by which so 
many hours of monotonous labour are rewarded. 

In one or two particulars, it is true, the compilers of the 
catalogue appear a little over-anxious to push home their point. 
It does not seem quite judicious, for example, to include in 
the number of sweated industries the making of jewel-cases 
in London, at all events on the evidence adduced by the 
writer on this particular subject. An employer who was 
questioned on the point gave the average wages earned as 
ranging from 20s. to 30s. per week; but as he instanced as 
“aremarkably gocd worker” a girl who took 25s. per week, his 
interviewer infers that “it is safe to say that the wages of bad 
workers are 10s. to 12s. a week, of moderate workers lis. a 
week, of good workers 18s. to 20s. a week, of exceptional 
workers 25s. to 50s. a week.” A bad worker earns high wages 
whatever they are; but in any case there can be very little 
room for bad workmanship in the making of jewel-cases. A 
bad worker would cease to be employed at all, and as it does 
not seem to be contradicted that a good worker might even 
make 50s. a week, it would seem almost better to have 
excluded jewel-case making from the list of genuine sweated 
industries. Another small instance of an industry not quite 
fairly described as sweated is the manufacture of clay-pipes 
and cigarette-holders. This is stated to be a “somewhat 
uncommon home industry.” In the case of the worker 
employed at the Exhibition, work is not done for an employer, 
but either for wholesale or retail purchasers. The wholesalers 
pay the pipemaker 8d. to 1s. per gross, and sell the pipes for 
a farthing or a halfpenny each. In this way a good week 
brings in 15s., a bad week 5s. The pay is not high, but it 
would not necessarily be fair to brand the wholesalers as 
sweaters. 

But although it would perhaps have been better to have 
included a little less in the Exhibition, what is undeniable 
is the melancholy interest of the great majority of demon- 
strations of the way in which intensely hard work is done for 
miserable wages. Occasionally there seems to the unin- 
structed layman to be a queer waste of energy. Almost the 
first stall which meets the eye at the Exhibition, for instance, 
is one at which hooks and eyes are being stitched on to cards. 
You turn to the catalogue for particulars, and find that “ hooks 
and eyes are given out loose, by weight; cards are given, and 
the work is paid for by the 24 gross. The eyes have tc be 
sorted out and stitched on to the card; then the hooks are 
disentangled and linked into the eyes, usually by the children 
when they come home from school; then the eyes are stitched 
down. ....- The worker does 384 for a penny, and one 
person, working eighteen hours a day, can earn about 5s. a 
week.” Could any work be more wearisome, or any wage 
more wretched? But, the question suggests itself, why need 
the energies of a human being be expended on such work at 
all? There may be some excellent “trade” reason for that, 
but to the plain man there seems about as much sense in 
sewing hooks and eyes on a card from which they have to be 
cut before they can be used as there would be in stitching 
tin-tacks into patterns before hammering them into a box, 
Clearly you could not pay high wages for such work; 
the difficulty is to see why the work should need to be 
done. That difficulty, however, does not arise often. Take 
the case of the shirt finisher, or the maker of under- 
wear and children’s clothes. Shirt finishing is one of the 
main branches of the home needlework trade in Scotland, 
and, it would seem, the rate of wages is arbitrarily fixed by 
the employer. The rates most frequently met with are from 
3d. to 5d. per dozen shirts, for work which takes three to six 
hours to do. “For the shirts at the former rate a worker had 
to sew on 8 buttons, clip threads and bridge 4 seams on each 
shirt. She thus sewed on 96 buttons, clipped and bridged 48 
seams for 3d. Ths remuneration werks out at from }¢. to 1d. 
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per hour. Cases have been met with when the rate was as | when every day so many thousand men and women tien te 
low as 4d. per hour. This was with shirts paid at 14d. a | their crushing work almost with a jest. ad 
dozen. . One of the most industrious and skilful of the shirt 
finishers met with said she could never make above 13d. per 
hour, even with the hardest work.” It is not difficult to appre- GOBLIN COOMBE. 
ciate the remark made by another woman that “it was just | “ iy thou’lt wesh thine eyes wi’ water vrom Pearce’s Well 
putting out the life to keep it in, but the putting out was the thou'lt vind no mwore o’ thy pain. Vur he do she 
quickest.” As for underclothing, the case is cited of a woman | toward the zun, look’m, an’ ’s waters be wonderful healin’ 
who “had executed an order for night-dresses at 1s. 6d. a | accardin’.”. Now Pearce’s Well is not far from Elwell and 
dozen. They were cut out for her, and the cuffs and bands | that name carries the tradition of healing further back than 
were made in the shop, but had to be sewn on. Everything | the good people of W can remember, because Elwell 
else she had to do, including hemming skirts, hemming and | is said to mean Holy Well, so named in tbe days before the 
felling side seams, making sleeves and putting them in, | seen and unseen world were parted as widely as they ar 
making 3 button-holes, and sewing on 3 buttons. She had| now. “The entrances of the elder world were wide and 
also to supply her own thread. She had taken over two days | sure,” and though the forefathers of this Somerset villagg 
to do one dozen. She refused to take any further orders at | did not know the length nor breadth of their earth, they wen 
this rate, finding probably (as did another worker in the | certain that it was enclosed all about by heaven, and 80 they 
tailoring trade who had finished trousers at 4d. each, each | called the healing waters of the old springs the Holy Well, and 
pair taking two hours to finish, and the worker having to | W—— people still attach great virtue to their powers, Thosg 
supply ber own thread) that ‘it was easier to starve without the | were the days when the Mendip valleys were thick with forest, 
work.’” That kind of work, of course, is done for customers | and the protection of saints was a thing valued by the early 
who have little money to spend themselves. But the case is | primitive peasantry, to whom the wild places were full of 
different with other trades,—as, for instance, the making of | mystery, and all the solitudes peopled by ghostly presences, 
racquet balls and tennis balls. The actual materials with | friends or fiends. 
which the workers are supplied no doubt are not inexpensive,! This mythical sense that personifies the unknown 
but it would surprise many who have paid half-a-crown a fathered the tales the old people tell even now of ghosts and 
dozen for racquet balls to know that they are covered by | bogles. When it ceased to be a religion it became legend and 
skilled workers for 2s. a gross, and that the coverer of tennis | fairy-tale; nowadays it lasts on in superstition. It is older 
balls retailed at from 8s. to 12s. a dozen is only paid Gd. or 8d, | than the Catholic Church, because it comes down from a 
Ph a dozen for the very difficult work of sewing together the | time before Pan was dead, when the pagan sense of charm in 
seams of the flannel. Nature was a living instinct. It did not die out altogether 

It is only possible to indicate the character of a few of the | before the new faith, but the old deities became suspect, and 
trades to which the Exhibition draws attention. It is still | when their wells and woods were put under the protection of 
possible for a woman to make no more than a shilling in | saints, according to the popular idea the old owners still lurked 
seven hours at fur sewing “in a room where hairs are over | there in fiendish form, and not St. Michael’s self could rob the 
everything, and you cannot even have a cup of tea but they | hills of their terrors. The mystery and charm of wild Nature bad 
are in it.” The pay for making one hundred and forty-four | become a thing fearful and devilish, and a wayfarer now in the 
matchboxes, each composed of six pieces of material, and | wild forest, catching an elusive vision of some fleeing Dryad as 
each involving in the putting together considerable manual | white as the sunlight on the beech-holes, had to sign himself 
skill, is twopence. It is still possible, apparently, for the | for dread of some strange terror threatening from the depths 
making of cheap religious books to necessitate cruelly low | of this unknown mighty power of Nature. When mythology 
pay for the workers. Bible-folding still remains a home | growsold it becomes romance, and this beautiful West Country 
industry, though, fortunately, one which is dying out. But | became the hunting-ground of romance in later days. Avalon 
running through the whole list of trades mentioned in the | and Camelot are both in this county of Somerset, and across 
i} catalogue, the reader comes back almost to the point from | the golden waters of the Channel rises the low blue line of the 
which he started,—the sempstress and the tailor. If he is | Welsh hills, with Cardiff hidden in a cloud of smoke at the 
first struck with the miserable monotony of the work itself, | water's edge. It was from those hills to the place where the 
the last point which remains insistent is the difficulty of | tall chimneys now stand up that Sir Geraint passed the Bridge 
making the conditions of such work impossible. The sweated | of Dread. Inthe West you have always the sea or the bills on 
himself turns sweater. According to Mr. James Macdonald, | the horizoh, and both have the same mysterious call. 
the secretary of the London Trades Council, who writes on | Somerset adventurers in the olden days went off on a splendid 
“Sweating in the Tailoring Trade,” it is the Jew tailor who is | hazard to seek new lands or the world’s end beyond the 
responsible for the worst developments of sweating in his own | sunset. Their descendants in the village schools of to-day 
trade. “ Night and day a man toils for just sufficient coarse food | can rattle off the chief cities and the exports or imports 
to keep body and soul together, and maybap the right to sleep | of those same lands, but they run some risk of losing the 
on the workshop board for a few hours out of the twenty-four. | saving sense of wonder that blessed the ignorance of their 
He is then a ‘ greener,’ but in a few months he bas mastered | forefathers. Idealism slips all too easily out of a life of 
his work so far that he starts off in some garret or cellar as a | safe routine and practical effort; it may be questioned whether 
full-blown sweater himself. He goes to the warehouse | a known world is always as salutary a place to live in as one 
whence his former employer got his work, and offers to do | beset with imaginary terrors, as the world was in the age when 
it at a lesser price, sends for more of his compatriots, sweats | Goblin Coombe got its name. 
them as he was sweated himself, and they in turn serve him But the mythical sense of their forefathers clings still to 
as he served his employer, and so keep alive the vicious | the Somerset peasantry, for in many of the country villages 
system.” the old prejudices have not been worn down by travel and =, 

This is not the place to suggest remedies for what is, of | education. W is barely seven miles from a great city, ' 
course, no new problem, It is something to be able to reflect | but many of the people have never been in a train. Few are 
that if many of the conditions under which such work is done | “ travellers”; there are neighbouring villages which some of 
are bad, wise legislation has bettered them in the past, and | them have not seen, and between many such places there is a 
will continue to better them. But wise legislation, in a self- | strong hereditary instinct of jealousy. All the W—— people 
governing people, springs from the deep determination of the | know the market road and the roads to the houses of their 
community to have wise laws. It is for that reason that every | friends; but in many cases these are the only roads they 
encouragement should be extended to individual efforts, such | know. The world is “ not realised” by these people, and it is 
as this Exhibition, which tend to arouse public interest in a] small wonder that strange and lonely places are still to 
great cause. And that interest, it may be added, will| them beset by terrors of the unseen. So, though Pearce’s 
assuredly be increased by what may seem to some visitors a} Well has ceased to be regarded as having any supernatural 
rather unexpected feature of the Exhibition. That is the | agency, there are still ghosts and goblins in W——, and 
indomitable courage and cheerfulness of the workers them-| various people have “zeen zights” in certain parts, though 
selves. If the legislator ever felt inclined to despair at the | it is bard to get any circumstantial account of the said 
difficulty of the problem set before him, he should feel surely | sights. Some of the old people speak frankly of ghosts 
that he at least has no right to be discomfited by his task,‘ und fairies and the old tales, though “ knowledgable” 
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persons like schoolmasters and parsons take pains to 
discourage such beliefs. But the instinct persists, and 
many & dark lonely “drin” or “trap” is shunned at 
nightfall. And the people are chary of talking of their 
deepest-rooted superstitions; they are evasive when questioned 
about witchcraft and the “evil eye,” but have firm faith in 
poth nevertheless, and stories can be rooted out which prove 
that the old dark ways of the world are still trodden. “ Planet- 
rulers” are consulted by those who have been “ overlooked,” 
and profess to show the victim the face of his “illwiller” in 
a glass of water. And the old schoolmaster was much 
shocked some time ago when a small boy told him that 
Satan could assume any form he pleased except a sheep's. 
It is only about forty years since the peasantry bave 
been appreciably changed by education; many of the old 
people yet can hardly read. People untravelled and unread 
for generations cannot fail to be tenacious of old prejudices. 
In W— there are two roads leading to the church; 
the directer one has been made of late years. And 
though this latter is in daily use, the W people in their 
funeral processions always take the longer, steeper way by 
which their fathers were carried for the last journey of all 
when the other road was only a footpath by the brook. 
Tradition is a power in this antiquated place, even when 
it has lost the support of reason; the immemorial sense of 
mystery in Nature will crop up. It created the old worship 
the traces of which remain in the great Druidic circle 
lying not far from one of the market roads, and this must 
have been a fruitful source of legend in olden times. On 
the common above W there are “fairy stones,” queer 
shapeless masses full of hoics. Antony Garden used to dig 
them up and sell them at a high price in the intervals of being 
sent to jail for doing so. And there are many survivals of a 
life long passed by and forgotten in local place-names: Pagans 
Hill, for instance, above the valley where the stones lie; Fairy 
Toot, an ancient tumulus on a hillside looking towards the 
Channel,—a profane landowner nearly destroyed this years 
ago, burning the stones for lime, and the buried bones, it is 
said, along with them. ‘T'ben there is Goblin Coombe, a real 
bit of old Somerset, where any wayfaring knight or pilgrim 
might meet adventure. There are “sights seen” here, though 
their nature remains vague. And if you want to get to 
Goblin Coombe, the best way is to go as far as the Highway- 
man’s Oak and then lose yourself. 

A by-road passes it, and it is approached by certain of the 
characteristic Somerset lanes that make believe to begin by 
accident and lead nowhere. If you stray into one of these 
lanes and follow its winding track for adventure’s sake, you 
may quickly become perplexed among the changing hollows of 
the Lower Mendips, for the roads wind so., That lane to 
Goblin Coombe, one June morning, promised to be unending, 
and nothing happened for all its turns and twists until 
suddenly a small boy-thing came walking round the next 
corner. He bad very large ears like jug-handles, and an 
expressionless, freckled face; and when he was asked where 
the road led to he only smiled and would not answer. No 
blandishments could move him to utter a word; he smiled 
and kept his head down and went away. Te might have been 
spellbound by some witch-stepmother for anything you could 
tell. Further on there was a man by a meadow gate; but 
when he was appealed to to solve the mystery of the winding 
road, he only shook his head and waved speechless signals 
with his hands, and after the first bewilderment it became 
clear that he was quite deaf, and was pointing at his ears to 
show it. There was an ordinary man at some distance 
cutting grass all alone in a great meadow, and he said: 
“Well, ee can vollow path drough Goblin Coombe, but ‘tis 
wild-like, Else ’ee can cross vields to turnpike road.” But 
we followed the path. 

It is as lonely a place as you can see, a cheerful loneliness, 
barren and secure because the plough would be useless in 
Goblin Coombe. It is a long, winding, narrow cleft in the 
limestone; the steep sides are bare above, and dotted with 
dwarf-thorns twisted into queer shapes by the mighty sea 
wind that sweeps up from the Channel whose waters shimmer 
far away beyond the end of the valley. “Shrubs and saplings 
grip on the shelving stony sides, and the grey boulders crop 
up among tufts of gorse and patches of herbage and clumps 
of ash and fir, and the whitebeam, whose downy leaves shine 
like silver in the spring before other trees are well in leaf. 











Up above where the tilled land meets the Goblin region there 
are gnarled hedgerow oaks that seem to “girn” and threaten 
like queer elf-things bound fast in the tree's slow growth. 
The barrenness is full of life, for it is so savage that all the 
wild things grow or run there at their will, except when the 
owners come, now and then, to shoot rabbits. At other times 
the Coombe belongs to Nature—or the goblins, which you 
will! And to confirm their right, in the middle of the Coombe 
a gaunt grey signboard stands up, declaring, in stark defiance 
of the evidence of your eyes, that there is “no path.” Whence 
it is plain that the track winding down the valley is an 
illusion, a goblin path that leads you straight into fairyland. 

The steep knolls with their fairy thorns end abruptly at the 
road that passes the end of the valley, and after you cross 
that you are in the borderland of goblindom, of which the 
extreme limit must be the little wood of fir-saplings that 
flanks two prim grey cottages obviously new and hopelessly 
unromantic. You could fancy that wood beneath the crescent 
of a young moon, alive with a silent stir of wee things, “ green 
jacket, red cap, white owl’s feather,” peering across the neat 
stone wall with curious, sharp, elfin faces at the red firelight, 
streaming to meet the faint moonlight without. This is where 
the thistles grow, mighty thistles as high as your shoulder, 
twisted and sun-bleached and weather-beaten, stretching out 
their branches like candelabra of wrought-iron with magnifi- 
cent spiked leaves. Masses of thistledown there are, clotted 
in tufts or blown along the hedge by eddying winds. This is 
the delight of goldfinches, and the winged grace of these 
exquisite creatures as they wheel and flutter after the flying 
down is a thing beautiful beyond words. 

The dumb boy and the deaf man and the lonely beauty of 
Goblin Coombe had an amazing propriety with the quality of 
the place. It may have been some such strange hazard 
chancing in early days that got the valley its elfin character. 
However, since ignorant terrors may foster dulness and 
cruelty, it is better, no doubt, that the children of to-day 
should not be beset by fears of the unseen as were their 
fathers. Dut there is a worse thing than being ghost-ridden, 
and that is being ghost-bereft; and the children of to-day 
run some chance of being robbed of beliefs after they have 
been cured of superstitions. It will be a hard case if children 
of the lower classes are to be bereft of all supernatural 
elements in their daily life, for such children have often so 
little food for the imagination at home that their best interests 
lie in day-school teaching. And if a child’s ignorant mind is 
to be rationalised and secularised out of faith and reverence, 
the most vivifying part of his life will become dwarfed. There 
is no crueller imprisonment than that which shuts up a 
growing mind within its five senses. The science which should 
deepen the sense of wonder in life is instilled in quantities 
too small to have a great influence on untrained minds, and 
if the wholesome sense of wonder which is the soul's life be 
denied to the peasant’s child of to-day, he will be in worse 
case than his pagan fathers, who, for all their ignorance and 
superstition, possessed a quickening sense of mystery in the 
world by which, in a blind guess at the hidden wider life 
beneath, thy could at least— 


“ Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——==———— 

MEMORIAL OF LAY CHURCHMEN TO THE 
ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY AND YORK. 
|To tue EpITrorR or Tus “ SPRCTATOR.”] 

Srr,—The enclosed memorial, which has been sent to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and also to the Archbishop of York, is 
the result of the movement among lay Churchmen the initial 
step in which was my letter to the Spectator of May 19th.— 

I am, Sir, &c., Grorce MACMILLAN. 





« May IT PLEASE Your Gracke,— We the undersigned lay members 
of the Church of England, not being members of either House of 
Parliament, desire respectfully to lay before your Grace, at the 
present crisis, what we feel to be the main issues in the contro- 
versy which has arisen in regard to the Education Bill now 
before Parliament. 

In the first place we accept, as being in accordance with the 
plain will of the people, the fundamental principle embodied in 
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Clause I. We are ed, nevertheless, that the provisions 
made for religious teaching in the later clauses are not as they 
stand satisfactory, and are not therefore likely to bring about 
that permanent settlement which all must desire. To secure that 
all children whose parents do not desire otherwise should be 
brought up with a sound knowledge of tho elements of the 
Christian Faith it seems to us necessary—(1) That religious 
teaching, whether denominational or undenominational, should, 
subject to the Conscience Clause, be given in all Schools during 
School hours. (2) That in the transferred Schools the ordinary 
teachers should not be precluded from giving the denominational 
teaching on two mornings in the week, at the expense of the 
denomination (as referred to in Clause III. of the Bill). (3) That 
in other schools, if desired by the parents, facilities for denomi- 
national teaching, at the expense of the denominations, should be 
granted where practicable, so that, as all schools will (if the Bill 
becomes law) for secular purposes be on the same footing, they 
should be alike also in the matter of religious teaching. There 
are, no doubt, other points in which the Bill is capable of 
amendment without affecting its main principle, but we have 
thought it best to confine our attention to provisions which would 
in effect ensure the maintenance of the Bible as an instrument of 
education in all our National Schools. 

As loyal members of the Church of England we venture to 
express the hope that her rulers may, while accepting the Bill as 
a reasonable basis for settlement, be able to concentrate their 
efforts on securing its amendment in these and other details, 
instead of proclaiming hostility to it as a whole, and thus appear- 
ing to set themselves in opposition to a large body of their fellow 
countrymen who share their anxiety for the maintenance of 
religious education in all Elementary Schools. Otherwise we 
look forward with apprehension to along period of bitter con- 
troversy which could neither promote the welfare of our National 
Church, nor fail to have a disastrous effect upon the religious 
life of the country, and upon the children whose interests are 
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Montmorency, RB. H. de. 
Noel, Ernest. 

Norman, George, 





Norton, F. C. 
Oldfield, H. J. 
Osler, William, 
Page, T. E. 


. Pendarves, William Cole. 


Pelham, Henry F. 
Perrin, Henry. 

Peto, Sir Henry. 
Phipps, Charies N. P. 
Powell, G, A. 

Powell, J. U. 
Prickard, A. O. 
Prothero, G. W. 
Pryce-Jones, E. 
Ramsay, A. B. 
Ramsay, Edith. 
Ramsay, General H. M. 
Rankin, Col. G. 8. A. 
Rawnsley, W. F. 
Reichel, H. R. 

Reid, G. Boileau. 
Rendall, Godfrey A. H. 
Roberts, Sir Owen, 
Roper, George. 
Rowden, A. W. 
Russell, Sir Edward. 
Sackville, S. G. Stopford. 
Sargeaunt, W. D. 
Scoones, P. 

Selfe, Florence M, 
Selfe, Rose Emily 
Seton, Robert George. 
Shaw-Stewart, General. 
Sheil, H. 

Slater, E. V. 

Spens, Archibald L. 
Stanley, Hon. Maude. 
Stock, Eugene, 
Stocks, J. C. 

Story, Fred, 

Story, Rowland. 
Strachey, J. St. Loe. 
Sturge, Clement Y. 
Temple, liam. 
Thomas, Joseph D. 
Tilley, Arthur. 
Townshend, R. B. 
Tudway, Charles C. 
Turbervill, Col. J. P. 
Turnbull, Peveril. 
Turner, A, F. 

Turner, J. Harlowe, 
Turpin, G, 8. 

Tyson, W. J. 
Walford, Col. W. 8S, 
Walker, W. Ness. 
Warner, H. Lee. 
Warren, Gen, Charles. 
Waterson, D. M. 
Watson, Arthur G. 
Webb, Clement C. J, 
Western, E. Y. 
Wethered, Ernest H. C. 
Whetham, W. C. D. 
Whitwell, B. C. 
Wilde, M. Jeannette. 
Willert, P. F. 
Williams, Geo, Lowsley. 
Williams, Philip. 
Withington, Henry.” 


AN APPEAL TO NONCONFORMIST LAYMEN. 
(To tae Eprtor or tue “ Specrator.”’| 
Srr,—In my letter to you published in your issue of May 26th 
I had no intention whatever of putting myself forward as the 
leader of a movement, my only idea being to throw out a 


suggestion which I hoped might be taken up by some 








prominent Nonconformists. But as yon, Sir, have thrown 
upon me the onus of receiving the names of those who agree 
with me, and as I have received a certain amount of support, 
including, among others, Dr. Courtney Kenny, of Cambridge 
and Professor Leonard, of Bristol, I am willing to receive the 
names of any others willing to co-operate who like to com. 
municate with me. Unfortunately, the extreme vehemence 
and bitterness of the opposition of so many of the Bishops 
and clergy make it difficult to induce many Nonconformigts 
to move in the matter, just as the extreme language used 
by many Nonconformist ministers in connection with the 
“passive resistance” movement has no doubt prevented many 
Churchmen from dispassionately considering the Bill on its 
merits. Still, in spite of everything, I do believe that the great 
majority of Nonconformists are most anxious to meet, as far 
as they can, the views of those Churchmen who are prepared 
to make the Bill a basis of a real settlement, provided it ig 
modified in certain directions. As to the actual points on 
which amendment is desirable, there is no doubt difference 
of opinion; but if those Nonconformist laymen who are 
anxious to co-operate with Churchmen in so modifying the 
Bill that it shall do violence to the conscience of no reason- 
able man would only join together and make their influence 
felt, I believe much lasting good might resnlt—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. R. Forpuam, 
Melbourn Bury, Royston. 


[We greatly hope that Nonconformists of moderate views 
will communicate with Mr. Fordham. They must not think 
that the fulminations of the extremists, political and 
ecclesiastical, represent the authentic mind of the Church. 
We believe that this is more nearly to be found in the views 
of the laymen who are being brought together by Mr. 
Maemillan’s appeal,—provided, of course, that by “the 
Church” is meant not merely the clergy, but the whole body 
of the laity.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE EDUCATION BILL. 
[To THe Epirorn ov TAR “Spxcrator."} 
Srr,—Sir Alfred Bagge’s letter and the resolutions of the 
South-West Norfolk Conservatives noticed in your last issue are 
a most cheering sign of the latent feeling of many other lay 
Churchmen in Norfolk. When it is remembered that in one 
of the largest Unions of that division it has been a boast 
that no Board-school existed, the resolutions are the more 


significant. 

I am one of those who have signed Mr. Macmillan’s memorial 
with two reservations. Perhaps you will allow me to say where 
I differ from you. In the first place, I am doubtful whether it 
would be wise to interrupt the work of a teacher who is needed 
by the local education authority to conduct the religious teaching. 
I should, therefore, confine the permission for teachers to give 
special teaching on the two days to those teachers not already 
employed by the local education authority. As you <now, ia 
many cases the clergy themselves will give the special teaching 
as they do now. 

In the second place, though sorry to differ from Professor M. E. 
Sadler (see same issue, p. 855), I very much doubt its being 
possible to keep schools that contract themselves out of the Act 
to the requisite standard. We shall have the old story of the 
Board or the local education authority being afraid of purging 
them for fear of seeming unduly hard. With these two reserves, 
however, I cordially agree with Mr. Macmillan, and am delighted 
to find myself also in agreement with the South-West Norfolk 
Conservatives. 

Perhaps, in conclusion, you will allow me to say one word on 
“confiscation.” I have been looking up the literature of a School 
Board v. Voluntary school duel which we fought out within ten 
years ago in Swaffham. I find that the appeal for rejection of 
a School Board which was successfully made then was based 
mainly on three grounds: (1) to keep out a rate, (2) to avoid the 
creation of a School Board with its expensive elections; (3) to 
ensure the continuity of Bible teaching. It is perfectly true that 
stress was also laid on the necessity of securing the religious 
training of the teachers, but the three points I have named were 
the most insisted upon, andthey weighed, as in similar cases, very 
heavily in the balance into which also votes were put for religious 
and political grounds. Nowit is not the fault of the Church that 
it has not kept the bargain. As to (1), we are paying rates under 
the Act of 1902, in spite of Archbishop Temple’s warning. As to 
(2), the local education authority is a Norfolk School Board. As 
to (3), Mr. Birrell will, I trust, concede compulsory Bible teaching, 
subject, of course, to a Conscience Clause. With thisamendment, 
Swaffham and other Church schools will be going on very much 
as before. Where, then, is there any just claim for an exorbitant 
rent? The bargain has not been kept. But the schoolroom then 
built by subscription was built for educational p , and it is 
a matter of arrangement how the bargain can be helped out by 
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the State, the ultimate trustee. Talk about the Eighth Com- 
mandment does not apply. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 


Swaffham. 


H. Lee-WaRNER, 
Chairman of Norfolk Education Committee. 





IZZET PASHA. 
[To THR EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Recent events have thrown so strong a light upon 
Constantinople that even the obscure recesses of Yildiz Kiosk 
bave not escaped a partial illumination, and certain figures 
not usually apparent to the public eye have become momen- 
tarily visible. Among the most striking is that of a man 
whose name has long been familiar to those who follow the 
secret course of Turkish politics, though he is probably little 
but a name to the world at large. 

Ahmed Izzet Pasha Abid holds in the counsels of the Sultan a 
place which for the past ten or twelve years has gained steadily 
in importance. He is an example of the type of statesman who 
by tact and skill and boundless unscrupulousness creeps up the 
ollicial ladder in an Oriental Empire. His history is briefly this. 
He is by birth a Syrian, and claims to belong to the powerful 
Arab tribe of the Muwali, and through them to be related to the 
Khalif Harun-er-Rashid; but it must be added that the Muwali 
do not admit his pretensions. His father, Hulu Pasha, was 
Muteserrif of the Belka, the district to the east of Jordan between 
Damascus and the Dead Sea. During his years of office Hulu 
Pasha amassed a very considerable fortune—I have heard it 
reckoned at £200,000—and was therefore able to give his son a 
fair start in life. Izzet became Judicial Inspector of the vilayet 
of Syria, but his corruption so far exceeded the usual bounds that 
it was found necessary to remove him to Salonika, where he filled 
the same post as that from which he had just been ejected. From 
thence he was brought to Constantinople by Jevdet Pasha, a Turk 
who had gained undesirable notoriety as Vali of Syria. Jevdet 
Pasha, who was himself Minister of Justice, appointed Izzet Presi- 
dent of the Mixed Tribunals, and the two men worked harmoniously 
together until Izzet was removed after repeated representations 
from the foreign Powers, who charged him with bribery of the 
most unblushing kind. His serviceable qualities and his great 
ability had, however, attracted the attention of the Sultan, and 
he was enrolled into the circle of flatterers and spies with which 
Abd-ul-Hamid surrounds himself. He was given the official title 
of Chamberlain, together with that of Councillor to the Sultan, 
which post was created expressly for him. He is not easily 
accessible to foreigners, but those who have seen him will have 
guessed from his nervous manner and anxious sidelong glance 
that he is well aware of the dangerous nature of the game he is 
playing. He is hated by the Turks, who look upon the adroit 
Syrian favourite as the curse of their country, and hated yet 
more bitterly by his own compatriots, to whom he is chiefly 
known as a seizer of other men’s vineyards, and a vigorous pro- 
moter of the interests of his own relations. Moreover, the Sultan 
is said to hold him in contempt, and gossip repeats with gusto 
the tale of his having kicked him round the Council-chamber. 
Such a man as Izzet has no fixed line of policy. His business is 
to watch and to follow his master’s inclinations, to foster his 
desires, and make himself indispensable to their fulfilment. He 
is said to be responsible for the Armenian massacres; it is to his 
efforts that the rapid advance of Pan-Islamism during the past 
five years is mainly due; the Hejaz Railway, that darling scheme 
of the Sultan’s, is his foster-child; he is a warm supporter of the 
German alliance, anti-French (as was seen in the disputes over 
the French quays), and bitterly anti-English. He loses no 
opportunity (and he finds many) of speaking ill of English aims, 
and of warning the Sultan against English machinations. He 
encourages him to believe that his friend the German Emperor 
will ever be willing to lend him a helping hand, and no doubt he 
has solid reasons for his advocacy of German interests. Men of 
Izzet’s stamp are like rafts upon the sea; they move with the 
strongest current, and there can be no question as to which is 
now the strongest current in Constantinople. But it must not 
be forgotten that if the tide were to change they also would 
hasten to alter their course. For the moment Izzet Pasha’s 
schemes have encountered a slight check; he has at present 
retired to the islands for change of air; but it is confidently 
expected that he will return undaunted and with influence 
undiminished. He does not anticipate that the turn of the tide 
has come, and probably he is right, 


—I am, Sir, &e., A TRAVELLER. 





“LEADERS OF THE CHURCH.” 
(To Tur Eprror or THR “ SrecraTor.”) 
Smr—I do not think that the words which your reviewer 
quotes from my little book on Dean Church in last week's 
Spectator “logically mean” what he finds in them. If they 
do, they certainly do not mean what I intended them to mean, 
and what they still seem to me to mean. Speaking of a time 
when the High Church tradition bad all but died out, I said 
that it could not quite die out “so long as the Prayer-book 
was read with an honest desire to ascertain its real meaning.” 
Supposing that the Evangelical tradition had died out as 








completely as the High Church tradition, I might have said 
with equal truth that it could not quite die out so long as the 
Prayer-book is read with an honest desire to ascertain its real 
meaning. This is only to say that the Prayer-book is a 
composite volume, and so, whether we like it or not, bears 
traces of both the influences which guided its creation.— 
—I an, Sir, &., D. C. LatHpury. 





COMPOUNDING FOR RATES. 
(To Tue Eprror or tar “Sprcrator.”’] 

Srr,—I inserted the following clause some years ago in the 
agreements for letting cottages the rates of which are com- 
pounded for and paid by myself. The parish secure their 
money in a lump sum; the tenant secures the reduced amount 
of rates, but he knows what the rates are, and should have an 
interest in keeping them down. The arrangement may not 
be good in law, though I do not see why it is not; it certainly 
works in practice:—“The Landlord will, as Agent for the 
Tenant, pay the rates levied upon the premises (the rateable 
value of which shall not exceed the rent hereby reserved), and 
the Tenant sball repay such rates at the next quarterly pay- 
ment of rent after the same has been paid by the Landlord on 
his behalf.”—I am, Sir, &c., H. M. J. 





THE INSPECTION OF THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERI- 
MENTAL COMPANY BY H.M. THE KING. 

[To Tugs Epiror or THe “Specraron.”) 
Srr,—Before commencing to describe our march to Windsor 
on Tuesday, June 5th, it seems desirable to explain the 
circumstances in which the expedition was undertaken. 

I have always been of opinion that ordinary “ route marching,” 
merely covering so many miles of road per day, week, or month, 
is excessively wearisome, and certainly no more efficacious, as 
preparation for any severe test of the soldier’s pedestrian powers, 
than the same amount of strong exercise, taken on the legs, 
during the course of athletic training, tactical instruction, and 
drill. Having had my men pretty hard at work for about two 
months, and believing them to have become physically fit to 
undergo a considerable amount of exertion, I naturally turned to 
the question of selecting some interesting objective, so as to 
ensure that they should not only be keen to prove themselves 
capable of making a good march, but also to see the place to 
which I might lead them. Almost immediately, a visit to 
Windsor Castle suggested itself; but an armed Company being 
somewhat different trom the same number of civilian excursionists, 
I thought it prudent to ask permissign of the Governor before 
carrying out my intention. This probably discreet decision was 
attended by the happiest results. Lord Esher promptly replied 
fixing Wednesday, the 31st ult., but within a few days telegraphed 
that H.M. the King desired to inspect the men, and that he would 
do so on Tuesday, June 5th. 

Needless to say, all ranks here were immeasurably delighted at 
so great and so entirely unexpected an honour. But there were 
difficulties to be surmounted. Nearly all our drill, as well as 
training, so far, has been conducted by sections, and not only had 
the men never attempted to “march past,” but they had not 
more than half-a-dozen times performed any company drill 
whatever. They rose, however, to the occasion. We had a 
“ceremonial” parade on Friday afternoon, and another on 
Monday morning, with the result that the men became fit to face 
the ordeal before them. The King and other competent critics 
@ould, I felt sure, bear in mind the fact that some allowance 
must be made for young soldiers of less than two and a half 
months’ service, when called upon to march past as one strong 
company of fifty files. Our line, of course, was imperfectly 
“dressed,” yet it had no little “style” about it. Notwithstanding 
their previous march of twelye miles, the men swung by with 
great “go,” and made, I belitve, an excellent impression upon 
those who saw them. The act@al programme carried out was of 
my own suggestion. I was summoned to Windsor on Whit- 
Monday by telegraph, and on arrival was informed that his Majesty 
wished us to do something, if we could, a little out of the ordinary 
description. ‘This was not very easy to arrange, owing to the 
rather limited space available on the “ Grand Quadrangle ” within 
the Castle. A happy inspiration, as I venture to think it, came 
to my aid. I proposed that after being inspected, the Company, 
“ sized” for ceremonial, should march past, and having done this, 
“reorganise,”—that is to say, reform in the proper sections, as if 
the men, mixed up during an action, had been called upon to take 
advantage of convenient cover in order to regain their original 
places in the ranks. Then the Company would “ scatter,” by half- 
companies, on the idea of having, when marching in fours on an 
open road, come under distant artillery fire. The extended lines 
were then to be closed, and the Company reformed, once more 
according to size, on markers placed for the purpose. I explained 
all this to the King, who honoured me by sending for me to do 
so, and he was pleased to approve. Owing to an unfortunate 
misunderstanding, one half-company failed to extend quite up to 
its usual form, but the reorganising, and also the reforming 
according to size, were both executed without a mistake. The 
proof that the men correctly found their places in the ranks, 
under such exactly opposite conditions, is furnished by the fact 
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that in each case they were able at once to “ form fours” without 
“ numbering.” 

The band of the Coldstream Guards played us past the King to 
the tune of “The Prince Albert’s March,” the quick-step of my 
old regiment, the Prince Albert’s Somersetshire Light Infantry. 
I was directed to select what march I pleased, and naturally chose 
the familiar and inspiriting march composed for the 13th Light 
Infantry by the late Prince Consort, soon after his name hal 
been given to the regiment in 1842, in recognition of the services 
of the “Illustrious Garrison” of Jellalabad. The Coldstreams, it 
happened, had not the music, and it speaks volumes for that 
magnificent band that, although their parts arrived from London 
only just in time for parade, the musicians successfully played 
this rather difficult march aé sight! 

Now to describe the marches to and from Windsor. Reveillé 
sounded at 4.15a.m., a light breakfast was served in the 
restaurant at 5 a.m., and at 5.55 a.m. the sections formed up on 
the Company parade. At 6 a.m. we marched off. About threo 
hundred yards west of East Bedfont Church, at a spot selected 
by a soon-to-be lance-corporal who had “ reported” upon the 
road, we halted for five minutes. Opposite the Staines Gasworks 
we (at a spot similarly selected) halted for twenty-five minutes 
while the men ate the second instalment of breakfast they had 
carried in their haversacks. At Old Windsor we halted for 
fifteen minutes, and finally reached the Castle just as the clock 
struck ten, the hour appointed for our arrival. The halt at Old 
Windsor would have been shorter had I not realised that we were 
before our scheduled time. Thus the entire duration of the 
march of twelve miles was four hours, of which we were actually 
marching three and a quarter hours. After cleaning up a bit, 
including a comforting wash in a number of stable buckets con- 
siderately provided for the purpose, the Company fell in, was 
“ sized,” and marched into the “ Grand Quadrangle,” where we 
arrived at 10.50. The inspection followed, and soon after its 
conclusion her Majesty the Queen sent for me, and very graciously 
complimented me upon the success achieved by our men. ‘The 
Company lunched in the Riding School with the men of the Royal 
Fusiliers, and fared most sumptuously, the officers being similarly 
entertained at the Castle, where they lunched with the house- 
hold. After lunch the Company, by special permission of his 
Majesty, visited the State apartments, &c. 

At 3.27 p.m. we set out on the return march, and having halted 
three times, for twenty-six minutes in all, reached our barracks 
three minutes after seven. The time on the march was thus 
twenty-four minutes less than on the outward journey, and the 
portion of it employed in actual marching six minutes less. The 
men came in singing and whistling, and “formed company ” quite 
smartly on arrival on the parade ground. On the command 
“ Dismiss!” they “ bashed the left foot down” in turning to the 
right as if they had merely concluded an hour’s drill. When the 
“tea bugle” sounded a few minutes later most of them came 
running, and not a few leapt through the barrack-room windows 
—according to their very reprehensible custom—and soon polished | 
off the cold meat, &c., provided for them. 

We marched out of Hounslow in the following strength :—Two 
officers, six sergeants, five buglers, and ninety-seven privates. 
Of the buglers, two are old soldier fatigue men; thus the net 
total of Spectator recruits was one hundred. ‘Two invalids, 
suffering from sprains received in the gymnasium, proceeded by 
train, and one of these fell into the ranks on arrival at 
Windsor. Two men who had been late for tattoo on Monday 
night were not allowed to go, being put on guard in camp 
instead. One man is sick at his home. Thus our one hundred 
and five are accounted for. On the march to Windsor nobody 
fell out, but on the return journey two fell out, and I ordered 
another, much against his will, to do the like; he had only 
recently come out of hospital, and I feared that so long a march 
might not be good for him. We have a dozen men with blistered 
feet, some of whom obtained dressings at the hospital this 
morning, but otherwise every one is the better for the march® 
One section had every man drilling on the parade this morning, 
and the ordinary routine proceeded according to programme 
afterwards,—namely, one section range-finding and judging 
distance, one section bridging, one section entrenching, and one 
section musketry instruction with the Wilkinson “ Sub-Target.” 
Yet I fancy that none are sorry to’ have the usual half-holiday 
this (Wednesday) afternoon,—th@e is, however, by the way, a 
cricket match now in full swing as I write. Considering that our 
first march has extended to so great a distance as twenty-four 
miles, or with the inspection and sightseeing at Windsor upwards 
of twenty-six miles, it is satisfactory that only twelve men should 
have sore feet. All feet were well greased with mutton fat before 
starting, the socks well soaped, and the boots had been rendered 
soft by plentiful applications of “Mars oil.” We have been 
kindly invited by Sir John French to train for a week in August 
at Aldershot, and I greatly hope that, whatever task he may set 
for us, the men will be, physically at all events, well able to 
accomplish it. 

—lI am, Sir, Xc., A. W. A. Pottock, Lieut.-Colonel. 

P.S.—I have just been told that we have won our cricket match 
by eighty-eight runs. 

[It is not for the Spectator to praise its own Company, but 
we believe that those who saw the men when they were 
honoured by his Majesty's inspection will agree that Colone] 

Pollock has in no way exaggerated the excellence of their 
performance. If we may venture to say so, the King in 
his short address to the Company exactly focussed, with his 








| 
usual felicity of phrase, the best opinion in regard to the work 
being done at Hounslow. “ The experiment,” he declared, “wes 
one of national importance.” The Company is, of course 
still in the experimental stage, but when, at the end of six 
lunar months, it undergoes the tests to be applied by the War 
Office—the more rigid and exacting the better—we belieya 
that it will fully justify the encouragement so fenerously 
accorded it by his Majesty. It should be added that the men 
as they well might be, were extremely proud to have hain 
recipients of the King’s hospitality. Their entertainment at 
Windsor will be remembered by them all their lives. 
Ep. Spectator. | 








POETRY. 
oes ae 
THE IRISH PIPES. 
I HEARD the piper playing, There to the piper’s croon 
The piper old and blind, ing 
And knew its secret saying— I saw my dead again, 
The voice of the summer wind. | All in a bappy nooning 


7 Of golden sun ¢ ai 
I heard clear waters falling, golden sun and rain, 


Lapping from stone to stone, 
The wood-dove erying and 
calling, 
Ever alone, alone. 


You piper, kind and hoary, 
Your pipes upon your knee, 
If I should tell my story, 
The things you piped for 
I heard the bells of the heather me. 
Ring in the summer breeze, | 
Soft stir of fur and feather 
And quiet hum of bees. 


he folk would leave their 
selling, 
And bid their buying go, 
If I could but be telling 
The things you let me 
know. 


r + °, $ ‘ 

The piper drew me yearning 
Into the dim grey lands, 

Where there is no returning 
Although I wring my hands. 








KATHARINE TYNAN, 








BOOKS. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE HOME-RULE MOVEMENT? 
Wen the author of this volume was urged a year or two ago 
to write his reminiscences, he replied that it was his intention 
to take to salmon-fishing, and begin his memoirs when, and 
not before, his mental faculties had begun to fail. No one 
will grudge Sir Robert Anderson his salmon-rod, or his 
occasional tilts against the Higher Criticism. Serjeant Cuff 
had his rose-garden at Dorking, and Inspector Bucket diverted 
melancholy with Moore's Irish airs to a fife accompaniment. 
Whether the Nestor of Scotland Yard will ever feel that the 
time has come when he may supplement these somewhat 
desultory jottings with a connected narrative, we should be 
loth to predict. Some day, perhaps, the history of the Secret 
Service money may be brought down to date; but the present 
generation, and probably the next, must resign themselves to 
imperfect and somewhat half-hearted disclosures. And Sir 
Robert bas good reason to be cautious. The first Fenian who 
ever gave him information was murdered on his arrival in New 
York :—*I had given his name to no one but Lord Mayo, and he 
assured me that he had menfioned it only to the Lord Lieutenant 
when sitting alone with him after dinner at the Vice-Regal 
Lodge. But there happened to be a servant behind the 
screen.” The author once saw, in a country-house library, 
the whole of a grave official Minute staring legibly out of a 
blotting-pad which Mr. Gladstone had just relinquished, and 
he had known Sir William Harcourt give away a priceless 
scrap of secret information to an Irish M.P. out of whom 
“he wanted to take a rise.” We are not surprised that Sir 
William had occasion to complain that “ Anderson's idea of 
secrecy is not to tell the Secretary of State.” 

Lord Beaconsfield once declared that only himself, Lord 
Cranbrooke, and Lord Mayo could ever tell the real story of 
the Fenian émeufe, bow it originated, and how it was en- 
countered. He had forgotten Sir Robert Anderson, whose 
qualifications are beyond dispute. An Irish barrister, the son 
of one Crown solicitor and brother of another, he was 





By Sir Robert Anderson, K.C.B., 


* Sidelights on the Home Rule Movement. 
D.C.L. Loudon: John Murray. [9s. net.] 
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jnitiated when scarcely out of his teens into the confidential 
reports and secret information which led the Dublin 
atborities to pounce on the authors of the conspiracy of 
1865, He won his spurs at a secret interview in Kilmainham 
with one of the imprisoned leaders of the insurrection plot. 


He sent the warnings which ought to have forestalled the 


rescue of Kelly and Deasy and prevented the Clerkenwell 


explosion, those twin catastrophes which taught Mr, Glad- 


- «That to kill a policeman and blow up a jail 

Was the way to bring Irish affairs without fail 

Into practical politics’ range.” 

In Christmas, 1867, he was installed in the Irish Office in 
Loudon, whence he was quickly moved to the Home Office as 
adviser to the Secretary of State in matters relating to Irish 
business. There he remained through all the vicissitudes of 
the Fenian and dynamite days, until his transference to Scot- 
jand Yard as head of the Criminal Investigation Department, 
the post which he has only recently vacated. 

Certain conspicuous failures of the London detective service 
have rendered us unjust to the skill, the secrecy, and the 
practical success with which the forces of law and order were 
marshalled against the keen wits and the diabolical ingenuity 
of the dynamiters from across the Atlantic. We remember 
the explosions at Westminster Abbey and the Tower, the 
railway cloakroom plots, and the fiasco at London Bridge; 
but we are apt to forget that no fewer than thirty-two of the 
criminals were brought to justice and sentenced to long terms 
of penal servitude; nor is the public even aware of the 
existence of some of the plots that were baffled, notably the 
atrocious scheme designed for Queen Victoria’s Jubilee 
celebration at the Abbey. 

The strict adherence to the rules of the prize-ring which 
characterises our criminal procedure makes the task of 
obtaining a conviction in cases of treason-felony and treason- 
able conspiracy enormously difficult. The sources of informa- 
tion have to be preciously guarded, the principal witnesses are 
generally unproduceable, and unless an approver can be 
induced to risk his life in the witness-box, or the Executive is 
invested with extraordinary powers, the prosecution flounders 
along as best it may. Our Charter of public safety is the 
Explosives Act of 1883, passed in a single summer night, and 
deserving the name of a Coercion Act with far more justice 
than half the repressive legislation under which Ireland has 
groaned. It really made dynamiting dangerous. Among the 
most effective of its provisions was the clause, then excep- 
tional, now universal, which rendered the prisoner a competent 
witness, How this innovation worked for the ends of justice 
no one who was at Stafford during the trial of the Walsall 
Anarchists in 1892 is likely to forget. The guilty prisoner 
has lost hie best argument now that counsel can no longer 
plead that his unfortunate client’s mouth is closed. Sir 
Robert Anderson quotes a curious instance, in connection 
with a man e@Jled Bell, tried in 1896, of the squeamish- 
ness of our law officers. They refused to proceed with the 
case, though the prisoner had withdrawn his plea of “ Not 
guilty,” because they had reason to suspect that the police 
had made a bargain with him. The author, we must protest, 
is here a little too chary with his facts; and though we 
sympathise with him over the failure of an artistic coup, 
we own to a feeling of thankfulness that on this side of 
St. George’s Channel counsel for the Crown is less imbued 
with the maxim Ne quid respublica detrimenti capiat. 

Perhaps the most remarkable victim to the prize-ring 
spirit was the Times in its duel with Mr. Parnell, a subject on 
which Sir Robert has a good deal to say. The newspaper had 
expected to be placed in the dock as defendant in criminal 
libel, and to see the plaintiff called upon to prove his case. 
By the preliminary order of Sir James Hannen, the rdles 
were reversed, and the proprietor of the Times was left to 
establish, in accordance with the artificial rules of English 
evidence, the existence of a huge criminal conspiracy. Had 
this been possible, as Sir Robert Anderson points out, the 
Government would have done it long before. By choosing 
the Attorney-General and Sir Henry James to represent it, 
the Times unluckily gave to the proceedings the appearance 
of a public prosecution, while it was strictly refused all assist- 
ance from Scotland Yard; and to add to the difficulties, Sir 
Richard Webster conducted the inquiry with a scrupulous 


“Therefore it was, no doubt, that he accepted Pigott as his 

witness. Counset representing the Crown is expected to lay 
everything before the Court, no matter what its tendency; but 
in private practice no competent barrister would have called the 
man into the witness-box. For it was known that the other side 
had been tampering with him for months, and the obvious course 
would have been to treat him as a hostile witness, and to claim 
the right to cross-examine him. And if that course had been 
adopted, Pigott would have stated’ upon oath what he asserted 
vehemently to the last, that the ‘facsimile letter’ was not his 
handiwork.” 
In view of Pigott’s last dying confession that he had 
“simply fabricated the letters,” we do not quite follow the 
reasoning. But after the story of his proceedings in the 
previous October, as given by Mr. Barry O’Brien in his Life 
of Parnell, it is difficult to accept anything he said, whether 
on oath or in private, whether to Mr. Houston or to Mr. 
Labouchere. That he wrote the “hesitency” letter and the 
rest of the bundle is absolutely certain; but Sir Robert 
Anderson still believes that the more famous “ facsimile” 
letter on which the proceedings in “ Parnellism and Crime” 
were founded was never written by Pigott. He main- 
tains, though without giving his reasons, that the hand 
which wrote the body of that document was that of Arthur 
O’Keefe, assistant sub-editor of United Ireland, who was a 
fellow-prisoner with Parnell in Kilmainham, occasionally 
acted as his amanuensis, and may have received the signa- 
ture on a blank sheet, to be filled in from a draft letter. The 
signature he is convinced is Parnell’s. The one trump card 
held by the Times was Le Caron, to whose absolute truthful- 
ness Sir Robert Anderson bears the strongest testimony. He 
does not tell us much concerning that Quixote of the secret 
police which has not appeared in print before ; but the account 
of his last illness sheds a pathetic ray over a career that has 
no parallel in history. But the English character does not 
take kindly to spies, however great their service. They may 
guard us while we sleep, but there is a national tendency to 
class them with the night scavengers of the streets, who per- 
form an equally necessary duty. Tie author was anxious 
to have corroborated Le Caron on what was the pith of his 
evidence, the interview with Parnell in the library corridor of 
the House of Commons. Sir Richard Webster was prepared 
to call him, but Sir Henry James vetoed it, distrusting his 
ability to stand cross-examination at the hands of Sir Charles 
Russell. 

It was over the Le Caron incident that Anderson had that 
tussle with Sir William Harcourt which forms the peg for 
a somewhat clumsy introductory chapter. Four years in 
Opposition had obliterated from the recollection of the former 
Home Secretary the Scotland Yard methods which he himself 
had sanctioned, and to which in all probability he had owed 
his life. In one breath he denounced the Attorney-General 
as “a disgrace to the English Bar,” in the next he charged 
the head of the Criminal Investigation Department with 
handing over to an informer the secret papers of the Home 
Office. The charge was utterly unfounded, and Anderson's 
reply, in the shape of a letter to the 7'imes, acted successfully 
asa refresher to Sir William’s memory. From that day “he 
never uttered a single word to my prejudice, but on the con- 
trary he went out of his way to prove to me that I still 
enjoyed his friendship.” Not the least interesting pages in 
the book are those in which the author records bis admira- 
tion for one whom he emphatically declares to have been 
the “biggest” man he ever knew. Sir William Harcourt 
never did himself justice, nor allowed it to be done him 
by others. Signal generosity and magnanimity are not the 
qualities usually associated with his name, but his biography, 
when it is written, will contain a good many surprises. 

There are other thumbnail sketches which brighten up the 
narrative. The Earl of Carlisle, the ideal Viceroy of party 
legend, figures as “a kind-hearted and cultured man, of a 
somewhat grotesquely striking presence, but with no other 
qualification for his high position.” Under bis “ Government 
pour rire” Fenianism sprang up like Jonah’s gourd, till the 
mutiny of the Mavericks became an accomplished fact in 
half the garrison towns. We have the late Sir Robert Peel, 
his Chief Secretary, “a sort of political Bohemian, who 
regarded his sojourn in Ireland” during these critical years 
“as a sort of picnic” ; and Lord Wodehouse, afterwards Lord 
Kimberley, the new Lord-Lieutenant, who took to reading 
official papers, and shocked the dignity of his staff by 





adherence to the traditions of the Crown Court: 


becoming “the best clerk in the office.” Nor must we omit 
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the delicious picture of Sir John Coleridge called in to advise 
as to the recovery of certain stolen rifles, and sitting on the 
window-sill, his legs dangling down, as with uplifted finger 
he discoursed on the British Constitution and reprobated the 
suggested procedure. “ Anderson says this is all d——d rot!” 
was Adolphus Liddell’s commentary to the Home Secretary 
(Mr. Bruce) when the Attorney-General had left them; and 
two hours later the rifles were safe at Scotland Yard. In 
peace as well as in war there are many things done which are 
not provided for in the King’s Regulations. 








PADRI ELLIOTT OF FAIZABAD.* 


We get our first sight of Joseph Elliott when he was a five- 
year-old boy, and it is easy to discern in him the father of the 
tireless, fearless man who died, worn out with work, some 
forty-eight years later. He was the son of a soldier, a hero in 
his way, for he met his death in the early days of the Indian 
Mutiny by riding back to spike the guns of his battery. His 
widow had to fly for her life, and the story of her escape, 
taken down from her lips some years afterwards by her son, 
is as striking a narrative as we have ever read. She was 
awakened before dawn by her bearer, Ram Din, and hurried 
with five children—one a baby of two months—into a bullock- 
cart. It was not safe to keep to the roads, or even to the 
tracks ; the cart had to travel across country. On the second 
night of the journey a sudden lurch threw the mother 
forward and dashed the baby’s head against one of the 
wooden stanchions of the cart. It was killed on the spot. 
The cart travelled on for an hour, Ram Din walking 
by the side. Then he said: “Madam, bury your dead and 
give your thoughts to the living.” A shallow grave was dug, 
and the little body put in, with heavy stones over it to keep it 
from the jackals. After a while the party reached a Hindu 
temple, where the Mahant, or Head Abbot, hospitably enter- 
tained them. Here “Joey Baba” distinguished himself. One 
day the noontide rest was suddenly disturbed. He got into the 
temple, banged the big drum and set the bell going, and woke 
up priests and gods from their siesta. The culprit was 
brought before the Abbot. Happily he was of a gentle 
temper, and did nothing more than send his guests away, 
supplying them with his own cart. In the end it was Joey 
Baba who brought the adventure to a happy conclusion. He 
had wandered away into the bush, and there was seen by a 
native lancer, a mutineer. The man charged at him, but the 
child, used to military sights, thought that it was an exhibition 
got up to amuse him, and stood unmoved. When he was a 
few yards off the rider made his horse swerve, and stood 
up in his stirrups. “What, are you not afraid, youngster?” 
“No, not the least little bit,” answered the boy. The man, as 
he afterwards owned, had meant to kill him, but the little 
fellow's pluck disarmed him. And when the child went on to 
tell him the whole story, he did what he could to help the 
party, directing them to the house of a zemindar, who finally 
sent them on to the nearest military station. 

The next ten years Joseph Elliott spent at an orphanage 
founded by Sir Henry Lawrence. He joined his mother at 
Lucknow, and found employment in the offices of the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway. Then came the great spiritual 
crisis of his life, followed by a resolution to give himself up 
to missionary work. In 1876 he was admitted to the ministry 
of the Wesleyan Church. All his life so far had been spent 
in India, a quite unusual thing for a European. This, joined, 
of course, to a natural gift, helped him to attain a remark- 
able facility in the vernacular. He had never been wholly 
out of the reach of it. There was a third favouring 
circumstance. He was never satisfied with his attainments. 
Whatever he might know of a language, he was sure that 
there was much more to learn, and to the end of his time he 
was a pupil. The story of his missionary work shows how 
very far these linguistic gifts, aided by unfailing courage, 
abounding humour, and a most delightful bonhomie, carried 
him. It does not surprise us to be told, so curiously are 
things ordered in life, that the man possessed of these quali- 
fications was yet for many months to take spiritual charge of 
the English employés on the East Indian Railway. In 1883 
he was sent to the place with which his name is connected, 
Faizabad, in South-Eastern Oudh. Here he remained for 
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twenty-two years, for in July, 1905, he went to England, dia 
as usual, more work than was good for him, and died before 
the end of the year. 

Something less than two-thirds of the volume are occupied 
with Mr. Elliott's narrative of missionary work, sketches of 
native life, with striking pictures of men and women with 
whom he had to do in the course of his ministry, and q 
concluding chapter entitled “ A Meditation in the Shade,” in 
which he deals with some of the conditions of the problem. — 
how is India to be evangelised? It is not easy to chooes 
specimens for quotation, for this reason, among others, that 
it is difficult to separate any one thing from its context. Perhaps 
the story of how the Padri got a preaching place in Faizabad 
will serve. The coveted locality was the Chauk or Bazaar, 
The people would probably not come to the chapel; but in 
the Chauk the preacher would come to them. He waited 
accordingly on the Chairman of the municipality. “All J 
ask,” he said, “is a circle of land four feet in diameter— 
nothing more.” The Chairman would be glad to give it 
anywhere Mr. Elliott asked, and wanted to know the spot, 
In the Chauk,” was the answer, and the effect on the Chair. 
man was as if a dynamite cartridge had been exploded under 
his chair. However, he was brought round, and promised 
to do his best. At the next meeting of the municipality 
the matter was introduced, with similar results, absolute 
consternation at first, gradually giving place to the idea 
that the thing might, and even ought to, be done. The 
Chairman stuck to his point with equal discretion and 
firmness, using arguments of all kinds. The most conclusive, 
perhaps, as one that went home to the “ business and bosoms” 
of the audience, was this. Mr. Elliott is going to preach in the 
Chauk, whether we give him a circle or not. He will preach 
in front of the shops and hinder your trade, or on the steps of 
the mosque, or in front of the Hindu temple. “ Gentlemen 
of the Board,” he went on, “my advice to you is to locate Mr. 
Elliott,”—and they did it. 

But we must not forget to give Padri Elliott's practical 
suggestions. Epitomised, they are these. Do not lose heart; 
respect the feelings of the people, just as St. Paul earned 
from the Ephesian town-clerk the praise that he was “nota 
blasphemer of the goddess”; study the language,—without this 
key no one can unlock the native heart; study their manners 
and customs ; cultivate their acquaintance and meet them on 
friendly terms, and be careful to understand their social 
system,— He does not know the difference between a vais 
and a sais” (a gentleman and a groom), was the contemptuous 
comment on a missionary who had failed in social savoir 
faire. 

One thing certainly comes out, or ought to come out, clear 
and prominent, as we read this singularly interesting record 
of effort and achievement,—how small our differences, how 
great our unity. Joseph Elliott was a Wesleyan minister, 
but the story of his life of labour and devotion makes us 
think of one who belonged to another Communion, the 
“Padri of the Seven Tongues,” as he was called in Lahore, 
Bishop Valpy French. Both knew many tongues of earth, 
and the one tongue of heaven. 








LITERARY ECCENTRICS.* 
We do not know why Mr. Fyvie has chosen to describe the 
men of letters of whom he discourses as eccentric. In one 
sense every man is “eccentric ” who does not live out his days 
in quiet obscurity, or who achieves an end beyond the reach 
of his fellows. He at any rate “deviates from the centre” of 
middle-class inefficiency. But happily he is not too rare in 
our experience. And it is not to such eccentricity as this that 
Mr. Fyvie refers in the title of his book. He would attempt 
to persuade us that Landor and Beckford, Hazlitt and 
Crabb Robinson, Douglas Jerrold and George Wither, are 
“literary eccentrics ” ; that they deviated not merely from the 
common centre of life, but from the centre of litera- 
ture; and we are forced to confess that his attempt fails, 
Judged by the highest standard, Landor takes his place 
among the austere classics. If Beckford could ever have 
pleaded guilty to eccentricity, it was for Fonthill, not for 
Vathek. Hazlitt, though he confessed to a love-passage with 
Sarah Walker, was a stern critic, who loved only what was 
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a 
best in literature. “ When a new book is published, said he, 
wread an old one” ; and he had no sympathy for what was 
merely fantastic or curious. And by what rule of conduct or 
criticism shall we declare Crabb Robinson eccentric ? Was 
it eccentric to love good company, or to keep a journal? If 
go, he has many comrades in Bedlam. And what was Wither 
but 0 concentric poet of hisage? And Douglas Jerrold but 
sn accomplished journalist with a fine talent for mordant wit 
and bitter irony P 

So much we have said concerning the title of Mr. Fyvie’s 
book, because its deliberate mischoice suggests not merely 
» false name, but a false point of view. It also suggests 
that Mr. Fyvie has attempted to give an air of unity to what 
ig nothing more than a collection of disjointed papers. These 

rs no doubt served a useful purpose in the magazines 
wherein they appeared. They are hardly worth binding up 
into a book. They would be entitled to take a permanent 
shape only if they were distinguished in style or original in 
research. They are neither the one nor the other. They add 

very little to our knowledge, and they are not the work of a 
writer alive to the picturesqueness of the past or sensitive 
to the harmonies of the English language. 

There is but one genuinely eccentric author discussed by 
Mr. Fyvie, and that is Thomas Amory, the author of 
John Buncle. This curious work agrees accurately with all 
the definitions of eccentricity. It is “anomalous”; it is 
“irregular” ; it “ deviates from the accepted standard.” Its 
humour, which the idlest reader cannot miss, is at once un- 
conscious and unique. It has no rival in the world of letters. 
When Hazlitt, who saved John Bunele from oblivion, declared 
that Amory was the English Rabelais, he was treating the 
book with a proper fancy. He did not wish us to accept his 
parallel with a grave mind. He compared things which are 
not comparable merely to indulge his ingenuity and amuse 
his reader. And how plausible is the resemblance! “The soul 
of Francis Rabelais,” says he, “passed into Thomas Amory, the 
author of The Life and Adventures of John Buncle. Both were 
physicians and enemies of too much gravity. Their great 
business was to enjoy life. Rabelais indulges his spirit of 
sensuality in wine, in dried neats’ tongues, in Bologna 
sausages, in botargos. John Buncle shews the same 
fymptoms of inordinate satisfaction in tea and bread and 
butter.” Mr. Fyvie, mistaking Hazlitt’s fun for serious 
criticism, solemnly reproves him. We are content to smile 
at his ingenuity, to follow the parallel wherever it leads us, 
and to confess that John Buncle still enjoys his bread-and- 
butter in a noble solitude. 

Never did novelist invent so strange a hero. John Bunclé 
is a Unitarian amorist. His devotion to his religious and 
philosophic opinions is as great as his admiration of beauty. 
He makes love and discusses the high matters of science and 
divinity with equal zest. He travels up and down the country 
in search of adventures, and is never disappointed. The ladies 
whom he encounters are both beautiful and erudite. But, 
alas! his enchanting wives are one after another stolen from 
him by death. And he does not despair. As he is certain 
that man should not live alone, so he knows that the heaviest 
sorrow is but transitory. When he returns from the moun- 
tains to find the woman he loves a corpse, “he sits with his 
eyes shut for seven days,” and is then ready for a fresh 
encounter. As Hazlitt says with excellent humour, “he 
danced the hays with religion and morality with the ease of a 
man of fashion and of pleasure. He was determined to see 
fairplay between grace and nature, between his immortal and 
his mortal part, and in case of any difficulty, upon the prin- 
ciple of ‘first come, first served,’ made sure of the present 
hour.” He has a singularly happy knack of description, and 
his six Irish gentlemen are superbly drawn. Who that once 
has known him can ever forget the great Gallaspy, who 
“drank seven in hand; that is, seven glasses so placed 
between the fingers of his right hand, that, in drinking, the 
liquor fell into the next glasses, and thereby he drank out of 
the first seven glasses at once.” In brief, Thomas Amory is a 
prince of eccentrics, without a rival among unknowing 
humourists, and we would that Mr. Fyvie could tell us more 
about him, 

But one eccentric does not make a volume, and Mr. Fyvie 
soon descends from the high level of John Buncle. His 
treatment of Beckford as eccentric or man of letters is 
wholly unsatisfactory. He does not like Vathek, which he 





regards as “no better than a ghastly nightmare,”—an excel- 
lent reason for leaving Beckford alone. Nor does he do 
justice to that incomparable piece of romance, Recollections 
of an Excursion to the Monasteries of Alcobaga and Batalha, 
And what can be more inept than his summing up of Beck- 
ford’s character? “Compared with the modern type of plutocrat 
err Beckford may appear almost a respectable man— 
for a millionaire. His literary output was small.” Beckford 
was not respectable. On that point most of his contemporaries 
are agreed. But he was a man of taste, and we can imagine 
how he would have shuddered had he been told that his 
“literary output” was small or large. “Output,” indeed! 
His brain was not a mine into which a shaft could be sunk 
with excellent and regular effect. He was an exquisite artist 
who wrote the few masterpieces which remain to us because 
they amused him and he knew them good. But Mr. Fyvie 
brings him down to the level of journalism, and appropriately 
quotes at some length the garrulous and foolish pages of 
Cyrus Redding. In conclusion, Literary Eccentrics is one of 
those books which are no books, and it cannot be saved from 
reproach even by the ambition of uniformity implied in its 
title. 





ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING.* 
Mr. Luspock’s title is too modest. His book is much more 
than a study of Mrs. Browning based on her own letters ; it 
is a fairly complete and most attractive biography. And 
the work was not so easy as it may sound. According to 
the taste of the moment, perhaps, Mrs. Browning’s tone of 
mind and her poetry are somewhat out of date. Her genius, 
in the eyes of modern critics, hardly makes up for the defects 
in her art. Her special turn of feeling, though most real in 
its intensity, is—what shall we say ?—early Victorian: a term 
equally opprobrious in England with “ mil-huit-cent-trente” 
in France. Still, it is difficult to imagine anything less fair 
or more really uncritical than to expect from 1840 the 
characteristics of 1906: and indeed 1906 might be thankful 
to possess a woman poet who could safely claim for any one 
poem the relative immortality which may be prophesied for 
“The Sleep” and some of the “Sonnets from the Portuguese,” 
and which some of us may think merited by Robert Brown- 
ing’s most musical favourite, “ Catarina to Camoens.” 

Mr. Lubbock appreciates both Mrs. Browning’s mind and 
her writings much more fairly than many of his contem- 
poraries. He understands her better than most of them. He 
accepts her own “definite position,” for instance, as to her 
strange experiments in rhyme, and does not put them down 
to carelessness or lack of ear. It is interesting to read Mre. 
Browning's own answer to Mr. Kenyon, her friendly critic in 
these matters :— 


“And now I must explain to you that most of the ‘ incorrect- 
nesses’ you speak of may be ‘incorrectnesses,’ but are not 
negligences. I have a theory about doublerhymes ...... which 
I could justify perhaps on high authority, or at least analogy. 
anes Now, of double rhymes in use, which are perfect rhymes, 
you are aware how few there are, and yet you are also aware of 
what an admirable effect in making a rhythm various and vigorous, 
double rhyming is in English poetry. Therefore I have used a 
certain licence; and after much thoughtful study of the 
Elizabethan writers, have ventured it with the public. And do 
you tell me, you who object to the use of a different vowel in a 
double rhyme, why you rhyme (as everybody does, without blame 
from anybody) ‘given’ to ‘heaven,’ when you object to my 
rhyming ‘remember’ and ‘chamber’? The analogy is all on my 
side, and I believe that the spirit of the English language is also, 
sgh ak If I deal too much in licences, it is not because I am idle, 
but because I am speculative for freedom’s sake.” 

It may be worth while to notice, on Mrs. Browning's side of 
this question, that Tennyson in Maud rhymed “allies” and 
“lilies.” 

Mr. Lubbock is unnecessarily pained, perhaps, by Mrs. 
Browning’s “conventional” views on art. He laments her 
“giving herself away when she talks of pictures and 
architecture.” He is distressed by her mention of “ the 
divine Raphael” and her praise of Domenichino and 
Guercino, 

“in the stereotyped language, without the bewildering fresh- 
ness, the mark at any rate of individuality, that we expect 
when a man or woman of genius is confronted with strange sights 


and experiences. ..... It is a disappointment to find that in 
the Uffizi and the Pitti she sits with her contemporaries and 
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echoes their comments instead of producing some new mintage of 
praise and blame.” 

Now as it seems to us, Mrs. Browning, like a great many 
other people, even people of the present day, knew nothing 
about art. But whereas everybody in these days, qualified 

or not, pretends to be a critic of art, Mrs. Browning pre- 
tended nothing of the kind. Her views on art were purely 
literary; her enthusiasm for Raphael’s pictures and the 
Duomo at Florence was not what is called “artistic.” She 
was a poet, not a painter; it did not occur to her to 
be “everything by halves,” like so many of us now. We 
should respect her less if she had been capable of straining 
after a fancied originality, or affecting knowledge she did not 
possess. She suid all she knew how to say about her admira- 
tions: her mind, by no fault of her own, was not made for 
more. And as for conventionality, it is a matter of period, 
and now, we suppose, to be found on the side of the “ smoke- 
begrimed altar-pieces ” which Mrs. Browning probably passed 
by without a look or a thought of curiosity. 

The romantic story of Mrs. Browning's life is told by Mr. 
Lubbock with real sympathy and good taste. To no part of 
that, indeed, can the word “conventional” be applied. Her 
education, her classical learning, her use of that in poetry 
which, if unclassical in spirit and performance, was before all 
things original and utterly her own,—there is nothing like all 
this in English literary history. But the story of her life is 
even more fascinating than that of her writings. Born in 
the North, just a hundred years ago, and brought up in the 
Midlands, under the shadow of the Malvern Hills, she was for 
nearly forty years the cherished centre of a home ruled 
despotically by one of the oddest and most difficult-tempered 
of men. It was the affectionate loyalty of her brothers and 
sisters which made life tolerable for this young genius as the 
years advanced. It was a strange existence, crippled by 
nervous illness and delicacy of the lungs, and almost crushed, 
in 1840, by the tragic drowning of her favourite brother at 
Torquay, where he was staying entirely for her sake; with 
few friends, except such men as Mr. Kenyon and Mr. Horne, 
who appreciated her, and Miss Mitford alone among literary 
women. Her invalid, recluse life, even after the family had 
settled in London and she began to be really known as a poet, 
accounts for many of the peculiarities of her work. Mr. 
Lubbock’s first pages contain some good criticism of this, 
while he gives full admiration to “the fragile woman and 
undaunted genius.” He appreciates truly Mrs. Browning's 
great personal charm, the sweetness of her “gentle, affec- 
tionate, eager” character, in which no human feeling was ever 
sacrificed to her genius, and which is so clearly revealed in 
the letters that mostly compose this volume. 

It all bears reading again and again, familiar as we are 
with it: the story of Robert Browning's visits, the sudden, 
passionate affection which startled Elizabeth Barrett so 
strangely out of the passive invalid existence to which she 
had resigned herself. Then comes the romantic elopement 
and wedding, the flight across the Channel of two poets, a 
‘maid, and a dog, both the latter most worthy characters in 
‘the adventurous story. Thus began one of the most perfect 
marriages the world of genius has ever known; because both 
wife and husband were curiously free from the faults which 
make genius hard to live with. It was only in her poetry that 
Mrs. Browning showed weakness as well as power. 

The estrangement from her father, whom she loved deeply 
in spite of his cruel egotism, was the chief sorrow that 
clouded those later years. The life in Italy with her husband 
and child was entirely suited to her nature. And among 
tales of the varied deaths of poets there is nothing more 
ideally peaceful than hers. Robert Browning wrote to her 
sister: “There was no lingering, nor acute pain, nor con- 
sciousness of separation, but God took her to himself as you 
would lift a sleeping child from a dark uneasy bed into your 
arms and the light.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Sim Rosert Girren’s paper on “The Prospects of Liberal 
Finance” occupies the place of honour in the new Nineteenth 
Century. Discussing possibilities of retrenchment, Sir Robert 
Giffen comes to the conclusion that substantial economies in 


retrenchment in the Navy or the Army is : 
ticable. Secondly, he holds that the ec. hi plang 
of taxation claims priority over Debt reduction. Wae pe 
in his opinion—and he quotes Mr. Bagehot to Pattee 
contention—reform the taxes, and especially reduce the 
Income-tax to a peace rate, before reducing the Debt, Thiral 
he strongly advocates the broadening of the basis of taxati “ 
and lastly, the rearrangement of the financial relations 
between State and local authorities. Perl = 
: : u 10rities. erhaps the most 
interesting part of the paper is that in which he comments on 
the growth of local indebtedness. Here he recommends a 
closer supervision by the Government of all departments of 
local finance. Sir Robert Giffen, it may be noted in conclusion 
adopts a critical rather than a hostile attitude to Mr. Asquith’s 
Budget. With a small surplus the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer has been unable to do much, but “at least he keeps 
his hands free for great changes such as many members 
of his party are advocating, changes in the direction of Social. 
istic experiment like old-age pensions, and of reducing Army 
and Navy expenditure by which indirect taxation may be 
still further diminished. ..... The problem of the future, 
as far as he has shown his hand, is conceived in the spirit of 
the financial discussions of the Liberal Party before and 
during the elections, and not altogether in the spirit in which 
the financial problems of a great Empire must be considered,” 
—Sir William White’s paper on “The Education and Train. 
ing of Engineers—Civil and Naval” deals first with the recom. 
mendations of the Committee appointed by the Council of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers in May, 1903, and secondly with 
the Selborne-Cawdor scheme for the entry and training of 
naval officers. Into the former we cannot now enter; as 
regards the latter, Sir William White, after an exhaustive 
study of the Departmental Reports, is clearly unable to share 
the enthusiasm of the Director of Naval Education. He 
readily admits that the two Colleges—Osborne and Dart. 
mouth—are admirably equipped and organised, and that the 
Admiralty scheme may be of service to young officers in 
subsequent performance of executive duties, and as gunners 
and torpedoists, but he is none the less convinced that “in 
the judgment of British civil engineers [the scheme] would 
not produce skilled and competent engineers, fully equipped 
to meet their responsibilities.” Sir William White is fortified 
in this view by the last Report of the Engineer-in-Chief of 
the United States Navy, where interchangeability was adopted 
six years ago, with results which are described as “alarming,” 
the executive officers who received good engineering instruc- 
tion as youths at the Naval Academy at Annapolis having failed 
as a body to show readiness or aptitude in assuming engineer- 
ing duties. Finally, in dealing with the Douglas Committee, 
Sir William White asserts that “the Reports just published 
show that the inquiry on which the change was based was 
not exhaustive, and did not include such a body of repre- 
sentative evidence or opinion as should have been collected 
before a radical change was made.” As to Lord Tweed- 
mouth’s statement that there was no intention to interfere 
with the continuity of the policy now established, he observes: 
“Continuity of policy is good, if the policy is good. If not, 
it should be changed.”"——-We may also note an interesting 
paper by Professor Vambéry on the intelligence, enlighten- 
ment, and political activity shown by those whom he calls the 
Constitutional Tartars, as illustrated by the development of 
their vernacular Press, and the part played by them in the 
elections to the Duma. In the government of Ufa alone out 
of ten Members five are Mohammedans, while all the Tartars 
evidently incline to the Constitutional Democratic Party, and 
have joined their most advanced Christian fellow-citizens. 
The editor of the National Review has been fortunate in 
securing an extremely interesting and temperate article from 
the pen of M. Emile Vandervelde, leader of the Social 
Democratic Party in the Belgian Parliament, on the future 
of Belgium. Passing over his indictment of the Belgian 
capitalists for their outrageous exploitation of the prole- 
tariat, we may note that the writer, while regretting that 
Holland and Belgium were not welded into one nation, admits 
that the fact cannot be undone: “no one seriously contem- 
plates annulling the political divorce of 1830.” The most 
interesting part of the article, however, is that in which he 
deals with the relations of Belgium and her great neighbours. 





the great spending Departments are not to be looked for,—in 
other words, that until some great international change occurs, 





Annexation would be, in his opinion, the worst of calamities, 
but he is even less inclined to believe in a German than a French 
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annexation of Belgium, on the ground that it would only 
increase the internal difficulties of the German Government. 
The real danger he conceives to lie in the complications 


caused by an international conflict, and the diplomatic | 


arrangements following a European war. Against the 

ible violation of Belgian neutrality, he regards the 
interest of Great Britain in maintaining Belgian independ- 
ence to be one of the best guarantees. He admits that the 
cordiality of the relations between the two countries has of 
late years considerably cooled, owing to the Boer War and 


the propaganda of the Congo Reform Association; but he | 


adds :— 

“Being systematically kept in the dark regarding Africar 
events by a Press devoted to the interests of King Leopold II. 
and encouraged by their own pecuniary interests in shutting 
their eyes to the abuses from which they profit, they have refused 
to recognise the essential cruelty of the rubber system, and have 

referred to believe that the British Congo campaign is inspired 

by a hypocritical desire to appropriate that country.” 
He holds, however, that this misunderstanding and mistrust 
are insignificant elements as compared with the great interests 
involved in a violation of the Belgian neutrality.——Mr. 
F. S. Tatham, K.C., a Member of the Natal Parliament, 
discusses the native crisis in that Colony in a spirit of 
indignant protest. He is especially severe in his condemna- 
tion of the Aborigines’ Protection Society, and contends that 
the natives in Natal are notoriously well off, both as regards 
taxation, education, and the administration of justice. A 
formidable feature in the situation on which he insists is the 
growing frequency of attacks by native men on white women 
andfemalechildren. The article should be read in connection 
with that of Mr. Temperley in the Contemporary, which we 
notice below. Mr. Maurice Low’s monthly letter from 
America deals, inter alia, with the extraordinary impression 
produced by Mr. Sinclair’s novel, The Jungle. There is 
strong evidence, says Mr. Low, to prove that there is a 
substantial basis for every assertion Mr. Sinclair makes. “ The 
President at first was inclined to regard him as a high- 
priest of the tribe of muck-rakers; but later he felt it his 
duty to examine into the charges,”—with the sensational 
results that have become public since Mr. Low wrote.-——The 
Bishop of Manchester writes on the Education Bill in the 
spirit of uncompromising hostility already displayed in his 
previous utterances elsewhere. Secularism, in his view, “is 
the inevitable result of this one-sided settlement of a great 
religious controversy”; but he does not realise how materially 
the attitude he has adopted must assist the bringing about 
of a solution which he deplores.——We may also note an 
anonymous article in which the re-emergence of Mr. George 
Wyndham as a Unionist leader is deprecated as likely to lead 
to dissensions and dissatisfaction within the party. 





In the Contemporary Mr. H. W. V. Temperley offers a well- 
reasoned plea for greater uniformity in our policy towards the 
native races in our dominions. In a brief but interesting 
survey he traces the fluctuations of that policy since Canning 
in 1823 laid down the principle of the Imperial right to 
control the treatment of natives, a principle which Mr. 
Temperley vigorously maintains. In regard to the recent 
friction between the Home Government and Natal, he up- 
holds the action of the Ministry in requesting the postpone- 
ment of the executions, and demurs to the view of the Natal 
Government that postponement (not veto), pending the arrival 
of fuller information, involved a most important Constitu- 
tional question. It is, he pointedly observes, at least singular, 
and perhaps significant, that these disturbances should have 
occurred in that Colony which gives a less amount of legal 
and political rights to its natives than any other self- 
governing Colony in South Africa. In support of this view 
he quotes, with permission of the writer, a remarkable letter 
from Major Sprigg, brother of the late Premier of Cape 
Colony, and for many years Magistrate in Pondoland East, 
near the Natal border. Major Sprigg writes :— 

“As you know, I was for ten years in the Cape Colony Native 
Affairs Department, and the whole of that time I was stationed 
close to the Natal border, so that I saw and heard a good deal of 
the way in which natives were treated in that Colony. The im- 
Pression I formed was, that the Natal Government was very 
unsympathetic, that the treatment of the natives was harsh and 
often verged on the unjust. I remember towards the close of the 
War, a rumour spread that when peace was made, boundaries 
would be re-adjusted and Pondoland East (where I was stationed) 
transferred to Natal. Our natives were in a perfect state of terror 






about it. The raw ones, on account of the general harshness of 
the Natal Government, and the more advanced ones, because they 
said there was no career for them under the Natal Government, 
as the whole motive of it was to keep natives from ever raising 
themselves to a decent and respectable position.” 

While strongly holding that it may be essentially right 
and wise for the Imperial Government to have general 
control of native policy, Mr. Temperley admits that it 
may be difficult to assert it. He accordingly suggests 
that a Commissioner of Natives should be appointed, 
under the Colonial Secretary, whose business should be 
to study native questions, accumulate information, and 
endeavour to elaborate some general principles of policy. 
Colonel Pollock, writing on “Our Auxiliary Forces,” 
outlines a scheme for raising a Militia army of three hundred 
thousand men by voluntary enlistment. We cannot go 
into the details of the plan bevond noting that it is based 
on the principle which inspires the Spectator Experiment 
now in operation at Hounslow,—of a six months’ training 
on enlistment at the age of seventeen or eighteen. The 
article is thoughtful and suggestive in a high degree, and 
we commend it to all who are concerned with the military 
problems of the Empire. It should prove of special interest 
to readers of the Spectator, since it is owing to their 
patriotism that the nation will have an opportunity of 
judging, by means of a practical experiment, whether 
the duties of the soldier can be _ successfully, 
learned in six months. We have maintained in our 
editorial columns that there is a certain element 
of artificiality in the official opposition of the Church 
to the Government’s Education Bill. But we entirely dis. 
sociate ourselves from the wholesale charges levelled 
against the country clergy by Lieutenant-Colonel Pedder 
in his article on “Schoolmasters and their Masters.” 
According to this authority, the vicar is a bully, a snob, 
a sycophant, and a hypocrite :—* The village schoolmaster 
must have his hat always in his hand...... Intellectually, 
as well as socially, the master of the school must stand bare- 
headed before the representative of the Church. And the 
school grovels with him.” The tone of the whole article is 
inflammatory, and, at the present juncture, most deplorable. 
No doubt Colonel Pedder will reply that he can quote examples 
to support his contention. Possibly he can; but they will no 
more prove his case than will the production of a drunken 
clergyman show that the clergy are intemperate, or the 
instancing of a sceptical schoolmaster establish a general 
statement as to the impiety of the teaching profession. 








The Fortnightly Review opens with an impressive article on 
the education question by the Bishop of Ripon. If all the 
controversialists wrote or spoke with such elevation of 
thought and moderation of language there would be a 
deepening of national religion instead of the present war of 
sectarian prejudice. The Bishop points out that the 
Churches abroad, in Jamaica and in India, are showing us 
the way in the matter of unity and harmony. We are told 
that an examination of the Catechism drawn up in Jamaica 
by “Anglican, Moravian, United Methodist Free Church, 
United Free Presbyterian Mission, Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, Baptist, Congregationalist, besides a representative 
of the American Mission of ‘the Disciples of Christ’...... 
will repay any one who takes the trouble to study it. It will 
illustrate what is possible, and it is a standing witness against 
the statement that undenominationalism is necessarily a 
vague and unreal presentation of Christian truth.” Canon 
Christopher is quoted as describing an even more difficult 
case successfully met. In India a general syllabus of 
Christian teaching was agreed upon “by representatives 
not only of the Anglican and Presbyterian, but of 


the Roman Catholic and Nestorian Churches.” The 
whole argument of the Bishop of Ripon is that un- 
denominationalism is not of necessity useless, but is in 


truth the foundation of religious teaching. He quotes with 
approval this saying of an Anglican Bishop in Africa :—* Let 
all our catechisms and books of instruction consist of two 
parts: let us only put into Part I. those truths about which 
we are all agreed, so that all denominations may have the 
same book, and so use the same form of sound words in 
teaching those subjects; and let each denomination have its 
own Part II.” The Bishop of Ripon is against localities 








being allowed to decide whether there shall be any religious 
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education in the schools or no. He declares that national 
character and welfare are involved, and says: “Is Little 
Peddlington to be allowed a conscience, and England none ?” 
The Bishop pleads eloquently for moderation in the present 
controversy, and asks: “ Is it wise to put forward exceptional 
cases as though they were common? Is it fair to argue as 
though every Church school had been a centre of Romanising 
influence, and every provided school a Deistic seminary ?” 
Tolstoy’s paper gives, in the form of a narrative of the 
imprisonment of a Russian revolutionary, an account of the 
change that has taken place in the views of the extremists. 
A revolutionist undergoes a long imprisonment in a fortress, 
and is then sent to Siberia, On his way there he meets 
a party of the younger generation of those who wish 
to overthrow the Government. These treat the older man as 
hopelessly behind the times, inasmuch as he relies purely on 
methods of violence. The new school sees that reaction only 
followed the assassination of Alexander II., and.they therefore 
set to work to spread Socialistic doctrines among the 
proletariat. They encourage the peasants to leave the country 
and come and work in the towns, where they are more easily 
reached by a revolutionary propaganda. The older man realises 
that his life and his ideals are useless under the new state of 
things, and no longer desires to live. All the heroic efforts of 
will by which he kept his mind from breaking down under his 
seven years’ solitary imprisonment were useless, and he ends 
by hanging himself in his cell. The whole thing is extra- 
ordinarily powerful and horrible. 


Blackwood contains one of those striking pictures of war which 
have so often been found in its pages. It is calle‘ The Kite,” 
and in its author we welcome, under the signature of “Ole 
Luk-Oie,” a rival of the brilliant writer who described the South 
African and Japanese Wars with such convincing realism. 
The present paper is not a record of fact, but describes a 
contest of brain between rival commanders. It is a fragment 
of a battle taken by itself and examined under the microscope. 
The enemy has a battery of quick-firing guns well concealed 
on a hill, and all attempts to bring guns to bear upon this 
position are frustrated by the enemy’s balloon which hovers 
high over his battery. On another hill officers are waiting for 
the chance of a counter-attack. At last it is found that 
a wind is rising, and that the captive balloon will have to 
be brought to earth. Then will be the opportunity. The 
rival guns are all ready waiting, and as soon as the balloon 
disappears the order is given for them to come into position. 
But the brain of the commander on the other hill is also 
working, and as the wind rises a kite is sent up, followed by 
many more, till the cables are strong enough to carry up a 
man and a telephone. The kite is discovered too late, and 
before the guns can get into position men and horses are 
shattered and torn by shrapnel. The contest has been 
keenly fought between brain and brain, but the enemy has 
just that advantage which wins success. This is but the out- 
line of the incident. It is the skilful way in which the 
filling in is done that makes the paper so convincing and 
terrible in its remorseless deductions from facts.——“ In the 
Heart of the Coolins” describes the possibility of those 
wonderful voleanic mountains for the mountaineer. From 
the mere rock-climber’s point of view the black splintered 
rock is excellent. It gives firm foothold, and is hard and 
dependable. To the lover of wild Nature this range is most 
attractive from the fantastic sternness of its forms. Thrown 
up by the central fires, these jagged peaks and black precipices 
seem to have no relation to the surrounding parts of the 
earth’s surface. The Harta Corrie on a day of lowering sky 
is the fit home for an assembly of demons, and the serrated 
edges and splintered pinnacles of the summits defiantly guard 
a mysterious world. The writer of the article truly says that 
one of the charms which these heights of the Isle of Skye 
have to offer is that the traveller “feels himself to have 
somehow cheated the centuries, and to have been admitted by 
chance into the laboratory of Nature, and shown her raw 
materials, flang wantonly, as at the beginning.” Any one 
who intends going to Skye—and it is well worth the journey 
—should read this article, for in it he will find useful 
information, not only about expert scaling of precipitous 
“chimneys” and cracks in the rock, but also descriptions of 
easier routes, 


The article about Ibsen in the Monthly Review by Mr. W. 





Ls 
Archer coniains a number of reminiscences of the dramatist 


spread over a series of years. Contrary to the accounts of 
some people, Mr. Archer records that he found Ibsen invariably 
courteous and kindly in all his relations with him. The 
dramatist seems to have been surprised at the meanings 
people read into his plays, and on one occasion said: “J 
write a play with five characters and they insist on putting in 
a sixth,—namely, Ibsen.” He disliked seeing his plays 
acted, for the actors distorted or obscured his own conception 
of the characters. Mr. Archer gives some pleasant glimpses 
of the family life led by Ibsen, and says: “ At all times J 
received a most pleasing impression of it. Of the loyal 
devotion of his wife and son, and their enthusiasm for his 
ideas, there could not be a moment's doubt.” Mr. Algernon 
Turnor makes some suggestions as to what landlords might 
do to improve the agriculture of their estates. Briefly, his 
suggestions amount to asking them either to learn their own 
business or to employ experts. Chemical science has shown 
many things, and landlords, if they cannot all be chemists, 
should join together to employ some one to study the conditions 
of a particular district and give advice. It has been proved 
scientifically that turnips are an expensive and wasteful crop, 
and in Lincolnshire “ land unproductive for years under grain 
and turnips, has in one season yielded 26s. an acre net under 
sainfoin, bringing fertility, economy, and profit in its train.” 

Writing in the Independent Review, Mr. Arnold Eiloart 
gives a depressing account of Barbadoes. Everything that 
the poor man produces is cheap, everything he buys is dear. 
“A population clothed in rags and housed in cowsheds” ig 
the writer’s description of the people. Wages are very low. 
A tramcar conductor earns seven shillings a week of seven 
working days, and agricultural labourers get only tenpence or 
a shilling a day. According to Mr. Eiloart, the black popula. 
tion is not at all indisposed to work if only the whites would 
show some energy and lead the way. Instead, the white men, 
who by their votes control the situation, put heavy duties on 
all things coming into the island, so that flour is twenty-five 
per cent. above the London price. The sugar industry 
languishes, and the planters complain that the recent legis- 
lation has done them no good, and cry out for further pro- 
tection. With such a climate and fertile soil, the inhabitants 
could at least have enough to eat if they knew how to make 
the most of their advantages. It is of this that the writer 
complains. If the white man governs and taxes the black 
man, he should at least try to teach him to use his oppor- 
tunities, and show him how to cultivate the land and build 
houses. “ Rostock and Wismar ” is the title of a pleasant 
article by Mr. E. M. Forster of the superior guide-book kind. 
In it are described two quaint old Baltic towns off the beaten 
track, once members of the Hanseatic League. There is 
something attractive about a place in which the gable of 
the hotel dates from 1363, and this is the case at Wismar. 
Besides fine churches, there is an Alteschule, which must 
be a building of fantastic beauty. The writer, indeed, 
compares it to “a dainty jest in the music of Mozart, and as 
impossible to describe in writing.” 





NOVELS. 
COUNT BUNKER.* 
MopeERN fiction, whether home-made or of foreign extraction, 
is in the main sombre rather than cheerful in its complexion. 
Indeed, it may almost be laid down as a general axiom that 
the abler the writer the more depressing is his outlook, the 
more is he inclined to revel in inspissated gloom, the greater 
is his contempt for the old convention of the happy ending. 
But while all honest efforts to run counter to this tendency 
are deserving of cordial encouragement, good intentions are 
no guarantee of success in the beneficent réle of the mirth- 
maker. Nothing is more dismal, more provocative of mental 
discomfort, than the spectacle of the strenuous but inefficient 
jester. Absurdity, as we now interpret the term, may be an 
amusing and even engaging quality, but its deliberate 
cultivation is a dangerous literary pastime, and nine- 
teen times out of twenty justifies the derisive meaning 
attributed to the Latin word. To say this is not to 
condemn or ostracise extravaganza; it is merely to em 





* Count Bunker, By J, Storer Clouston, London: W, Blackwood and 
[6s.] 
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phasise the fact that the successes in this difficult 

enre have been few and far between. The finest modern 
example with which we are acquainted is The Wrong Box, and 
even here opinions are strongly divided, some of Stevenson’s 
gincerest admirers regarding it as a regrettable aberration of 
genius, while with others it is held to be so infallible a test of 
the sense of humour as to establish an immediate camaraderie 
between its admirers. There is no mean term in regard to 
the feelings excited by such a book. A certain number of 
readers never survive the opening description of the tontine, 
or if they do, are repelled or disconcerted by the sequel. 
With others Uncle Joseph and Michael, the Great Vance and 
Dent Pitman, are admitted to the charmed circle of friends in 
fiction, and it is an unfailing source of pleasure to renew the 
acquaintance every year or so. 


We cannot admit that Mr. J. Storer Clouston’s story is 
worthy of inclusion in this exalted category, but it is none the 
less a high-spirited and diverting entertainment. The plot is 
wildly improbable, involving as it does the successful im- 
personation by a Bavarian Baron, who speaks broken English, 
of a Scots Peer, and the assumption by an English gentle- 
man of the réle of an Austrian Count. Baron Rudolph von 
Blitzenberg, it should be explained, after a tempestuous 
youth, bas “ranged” himself, married a sedate English wife 
with a formidable mother, and on returning to England after 
several years of domestic life in a minor diplomatic role, is 
seized with an irresistible desire to taste anew the joys of his 
salad days. He imparts his desire to an old boon companion 
and club friend, Essington by name, who acts as master of the 
revels in the ensuing carnival of cross-purposes. Lord Tulli- 
wuddle, a vacuous young nobleman of his acquaintance, is 
contemplating matrimony, and, having heard of an eligible 
American millionairess, consents to delegate the réle of suitor 
to Essington. In the brains of the conspirators the plot 
develops with mushroom rapidity into one of direct persona- 
tion, and by the time they have arrived in Scotland, where 
the millionairess and her family are disporting themselves, 
Essington has discreetly withdrawn in favour of the Baron, 
veiling his own identity beneath the alias of Count Bunker. 
Complications arise at the very outset; the castle is let to a 
Glasgow parvenu, and the pseudo-Tulliwuddle, who is exceed- 
ingly susceptible, falls a victim to the daughter of his tenant 
before he meets the American heiress; and it is only by the 
amazing resourcefulness, vigilance, and inventiveness of 
Count Bunker that the inevitable catastrophe is delayed. 
The Baroness, it should be explained, has been left behind in 
London in the belief that her husband has been sent on an 
important diplomatic mission to Russia; but the suspicions 
of her mother, a venerable Gorgon of forbidding aspect, 
are speedily aroused, and ultimately shared by the daughter. 
The adventures of the Baron and the Count, if described in a 
bald catalogue, would sound too outrageous to be endurable, but 
as related by Mr. Clouston they form a most entertaining 
sequence of wildly farcical episodes, culminating in the 
Baron's exploits as a sword-dancer and thrower of the 
hammer. The story, in fine, is conceived in an entirely 
irresponsible spirit, but the fun is as unobjectionable as the 
workmanship is ingenious. If, in conclusion, we may venture 
on a minor criticism, it is that the broken English is rather 
overdone. This is perhaps due to the fact—of which the 
nomenclature gives evidence—that Mr. Clouston’s knowledge 
of the German language is not on a level with his gifts as a 
writer of exhilarating burlesque. 





The Fifth Queen. By Ford Madox Hueffer. (Alston Rivers. 
6s.)\—Mr. Madox Hueffer’s story of Katharine Howard and 
Henry VIII. is full of the atmosphere of the time. The language 
of the characters is almost Tudor in its frankness, and a 
very vivid picture of the intrigues and counter-intrigues of 
Henry’s Court is left on the mind of the reader. Katharine’s 
bewilderment at the complications in which she is landed is very 
naturally drawn, and the domestic discomfort of the period, 
although not obtrusively insisted on, is always present as a back- 
ground to the story. The date of the book is before, not after, 
Katharine Howard’s marriage, and, in fact, the opening chapters 
give the entry of Anne of Cleves to the Court; but what the end 
of the story will be is clearly indicated on the last page, and the 
reader will feel considerable pity for the unfortunate heroine. 
Whether that pity is partly caused by the knowledge of her 











subsequent fate is perhaps a moot point; but Mr. Hueffer 
certainly portrays Katharine as yielding very unwillingly to her 
kingly suitor. The novel, although so picturesque, is not very 
pleasant reading, and it is a little difficult to pick up the thread 
of the story. It would be an inestimable boon to other 
readers than reviewers if the authors of historical romances 
would only be kind enough to put the date of their story 
between two brackets under the title. It is comparatively easy 
in this book to realise the date, but the reader will not be quite 
sure till Thomas Cromwell’s name appears nearly at the end of 
the first chapter. The first sentences of stories of which one 
does not know the time or place too often recoll Calverley’s 
lines in which he wonders “why we were there, who on 
earth we were, and what this is all about.” Just the bare date 
would give the reader all these facts at once, and would be a great 
comfort. If Mr. Hueffer’s picture is accurate, Tudor England 
was anything but a pleasant place to live in, though we may hope 
that the life of the Court was worse than that of the rest of the 
country. The figure of Henry dominates the book, as, indeed, 
it dominated the world of England in his day; but Mr. Hueffer 
relies too much on the Monarch’s physical characteristics, and 
shows us too little of his mental grasp and power. The novel is 
a good, sound piece of work, but people who want a light enter- 
tainment for an idle half-hour will hardly find it suitable to 
their purpose. 

The Arena. By Harold Spender. (A. Constable and Co. 6s.) 
—This novel is semi-political; or perhaps even the “semi” 
might be left out, as, although the chief interest of the book is 
domestic, the life of hero and heroine is passed in “ the arena” of 
politics. The end, however, will leave the serious politician 
gasping with amazement, as, instead of the author letting his 
hero face the result of a measure for the nationalisation of the 
land of which he is in favour, he sends him off for a long sea 
voyage, and does not confide to the reader wether the measure 
passed, and, if it did, what was its effect on the country. The 
types of politicians in the book are fairly successful, although 
the figure intended for the Prime Minister recalls the personal 
characteristics of Mr. Gladstone, and the date is obviously long 
after Mr. Gladstone’s death. The story is well written, although 
the reader seems to feel two hands, or rather two minds, at work 
in its pages. Whether this is because of the words of the 
dedication, or because the story is really produced by two 
people, we shall not attempt to decide; but it cannot be 
denied that every now and then there are pages which appear 
to be written from a standpoint completely different from that 
of most of the book. The novel just misses being very good 
indeed. Although the beginning nearly reaches that mark, the 
end falls very considerably below it. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
THE COMPLETE ORICKETER. 

The Complete Cricketer. By Albert E. Knight. (Methuen and 
Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—The title of Mr. Albert Knight’s book is no 
misnomer: he really does point the way to completeness as a 
cricketer. For he writes not only of proficiency with the bat and 
ball, but of character too; he shows how necessary it is for cricket 
that those who play it in the limelight, so to speak (and, alas! the 
phrase is truer than we like), should be worthy. Nyren, of course, 
did the same; but Nyren was a simple, transparent soul who 
analysed nothing and distilled sweetness naturally. Albert 
Knight, himself a first-class cricketer, belongs to a later day, 
when introspection is more common, and he comes to his task not 
only as an exponent, but as a psychologist,—a word which, we are 
confident, honest John Nyren would have shied at. “Hey, boy! 
what’s this?” we seem to hear him say; all unwitting that he 
had a foot in the same galley. At the present moment, when the 
fair fame of cricket is too much the concern of those who are 
incapable of understanding it, and when its financial and sporting 
interest have both been developed unduly to its sad injury, a book 
like this of Albert Knight’s cannot be too much read; and we 
should like to know that it was being added to all school libraries. 
More, we should like to know that it formed the subject of 
a school lecture or two. Its ethics are absolutely sound. Mr. 
Knight writes best when he does not try to, and his condensed 
history of the game at the beginning is masterly. His instrue- 
tions to young batsmen and bowlers and fieldsmen are very lucid 
too; but we doubt whether any one ever learnt a stroke from the 
written word. What, however, he can learn from the written 
word is the spirit that must be behind every stroke, and that 
Albert Knight teaches on every page. The portrait of John 
Nyren which is included is, we are informed, the first that has 
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ever been reproduced. We find the old gentleman to have 
possessed a fine intelligent, genial countenance, as we should have 
expected. 








THE CHURCH AND COMMONWEALTH. 

The Church and Commonwealth. Visitation Charges of George 
Ridding, D.D., First Bishop of Southwell. Edited by Lady Laura 
Ridding. (Edward Arnold. 10s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Ridding held the See 
of Southwell for something more than twenty years. He gave his 
Primary Charge in 1887, the Second in 1892, the Third in 1896, 
and the Fourth in 1900. He had prepared the Fifth in part, but 
was prevented from delivering it by ill-health. It seems to have 
been his intention to publish these documents, but he never 
found time to do so. Still, as they were originally the result of 
much careful consideration, they may be taken as representing, at 
least approximately, the Bishop’s settled convictions. Of the 
unfinished Charge it is difficult to speak. Its condition is an 
interesting comment on Dr. Ridding’s method. He was one who 
corrected on paper, a habit which we may associate with the fact 
that he was not an author. The writers of books seldom make 
successive drafts of what they wish to say. Lady Laura Ridding 
deserves the thanks of Church-people for the way in which 
she has done her work. The book itself we prefer to leave with a 
general commendation to our readers. The Bishop was a genuine 
liberal in his ways of thinking, had a firm grasp of principles, 
and could always deal with an opponent in a sympathetic spirit. 
His style is sometimes involved and inexact; but he knew what 
he meant to say, and had a gift of saying it in a very incisive 
fashion. There is a temptation to quote some of these pointed 
utterances, but we refrain. It would not be well to detach them 
from their context. To do so might deprive them of the setting 
of kindly and generous feeling in which they stand. This we may 
say generally, that the Church questions of the last twenty years 
may be found here treated with good feeling and good sense, 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms] 


Handbook to Shakespeare’s Works. By Morton Luce. (G. Bell 
and Sons. 6s.)—After two preliminary chapters, Mr. Luce gives 
us a biography (“History and Tradition”) of the poet, and 
follows this up with a literary biography. He contends that 
even a dramatist, if his period of activity is at all prolonged, 
“cannot always stand aside from his work.” This thesis he 
argues with much care. One conclusion is that Shakespeare 
was “poet and philosopher first, and playwright only second; 
that drama and the theatre were his pastime and his business, 
not his life.” Another is that he “nowhere identifies himself 
with the people, but writes rather as from a higher grade of 
society.” Of the poet’s learning Mr. Luce takes a higher 
estimate than many critics. Altogether, this is an excellent and 
instructive chapter. Much of its contents will be found expanded 
and illustrated in the concluding chapters of the volume, “The 
Philosophy of Shakespeare” and “The Art of Shakespeare.” The 
greater part of the Handbook is occupied with introductions to 
the dramas. Each of these contains “Historical Particulars” 
and “Critical Remarks.” Mr. Luce is no blind worshipper, and 
his criticism is of excellent quality. He has laid students of 
Shakespeare under very considerable obligations. 


The Thames and its Story, from the Cotswolds to the Nore, 
(Cassell and Co. 6s.)—We see that the writer, to begin with the 
beginning, finds the true source of the Thames in the Seven 
Springs near Cheltenham ; we must own, however, to a leaning to 
the traditional Thames Head, though it is true that, now at 
least, the water from this source is mostly diverted into the 
Severn. The Seven Springs theory gives the river some addi- 
tional miles in length. Our author, who really writes too well to 
keep himself anonymous, follows the stream down, and has much 
that is pleasant and interesting to tell us. He chiefly occupies 
himself with the human element in his subject. This he treats, 
on occasion, with boldness and originality. His chapter on 
Oxford is notable in these respects. We are not prepared to 
agree with what he says about “the more magnificent and more 
richly significant Oxford than the present” which he finds before 
the Colleges intruded themselves into the place, but what he says 
is well worth consideration. From Oxford he takes us along 
the familiar course: Abingdon, Wallingford, Henley, Windsor, 
Hampton Court, and so on; everywhere he shows himself—or 
are we to suppose a plural authorship ?—a most competent guide. 





need 
The illustrations are from photographs, a kind that satisfies up to 
a certain degree, which is more than can always be said when the 
personal equation of the draughtsman and the colourist has to be 
allowed for. 


Personal Reminiscences of Thirty Years’ Residence in the Model 
Settlement, 1870-1900. By Charles M. Dyce. (Chapman and Hall, 
6s.)—The “ Model Settlement” is Shanghai; doubtless the epithet 
is well deserved, but there must be some people to whom it ig 
novel. But then tastes differ. Did not an eminent scholar say 
that Oxford was the most delightful place in the world after 
Hong-kong? Mr. Dyce served some six years in a China house 
in London, and then was offered, much to his delight, the post of 
bookkeeper at Shanghai. He tells us something about his London 
experiences, of his efforts, for instance, to “learn silk,” a procesg 
which seems much more difficult than the art of literary criticism. 
His descriptions of the Settlement itself are highly interesting, 
There are two sides to his experiences, the social and the com. 
mercial, As to the first, what Mr. Dyce says is, on the whole,a 
striking testimonial to the good sense and good feeling with which 
matters were commonly conducted. Commerce, on the other hand, 
seems to have had a dangerously large element of speculation in 
it. Silk and tea were the staples of the trade, and both articles 
varied in price with extraordinary rapidity. Mr. Dyce gives g 
discriminating account of the various nationalities which mado 
up the Settlement. In numbers the British, who were mostly 
Scotch, took the precedence. The Americans were fewer, but gave 
the tone to the place. Among the miscellanea of the volume ig 
an account, more informing than any that we have seen before, 
of “pidgin English,” and a list of prices that makes one envy the 
facilities of the Settlement. Low prices, however, according to 
Mr. Dyce, do not make expenses less. This is as good a book of 
its kind as has ever come in our way. 


Constantinople. Painted by Warwick Goble. Described by 
Alexander van Millingen. (A. and C. Black. 20s. net.)—This ig 
one of the very fine series of illustrated volumes which are rightly 
named “Beautiful Books,” and it is worthy of its associations, 
The first three chapters are given to a history of the city, limited 
—for the subject is too large for complete treatment—to the 
period that followed its selection as the new capital of the Empire 
in 328. This is carried on up to the end of the reign of 
Theodosius II. in 447. It is interesting enough, but we are not 
sure that it is the best possible method. We should have pre- 
ferred that the city as it actually exists now should have been 
made the basis of the description. What actually remains in 
recognisable form of the Constantinople of the fourth and fifth 
centuries is not much. And we must own to a prejudice in favour 
of some congruity between the pictures and the literature. Why 
“ Carpet Menders” opposite an account of the fortifications, 
and “A Turkish Delight Factory” facing a description of 
the column of Arcadius? But it is ungracious to carp at 
a volume which it is a pleasure both to read and to 
look at. The pictures are all good; some are quite excellent. 
Nothing, for instance, could be better than the “Stamboul 
Beggar” “caught sleeping on duty.” The landscapes and 
street scenes generally are worthy of praise. The chapter on 
“Turkish Women” gives a curious account of a system full of 
anomalies. The Turkish woman is not the helpless creature that 
she is sometimes imagined to be. She turns her limitations to 
advantage, as when she travels free on a ferry-boat, striking with 
her slipper the official who presumes to ask for her fare. As for 
her veiling, it is, to judge from the picture Mr. Goble puts as his 
frontispiece, the merest pretence. 

Pictorial London. (Cassell and Co. 12s.)—Here we havo 
between five and six hundred drawings of London and its 
environs. The important buildings and thoroughfares of the 
Metropolis, of course, find a place, being represented in some 
instances on important occasions, as we see “ Parliament Street” 
with the King on his way to open Parliament. “St. James’s 
Palace” is presented with the “Changing of the Guard.” “ Lord’s 
Cricket Ground” shows us in one picture “ Middlesex v. Surrey,” 
in another the “ Eton and Harrow Match.” The boundaries of the 
region pictured are widely drawn. We have Richmond, Molesey, 
Wimbledon, and even St. Albans. There are some descriptive 
notes at the end. The book is one which will conveniently sup- 
plement the pictorial volumes in which London of the past is 
represented. 


The Management of Children. By Howard Barrett. (Routledge 


and Sons. 5s. net.)—Thirty-three years ago Mr. Barrett wrote & 
book on this subject which has been of very great service to the 
“Mothers and Nurses” for whose use it was intended. These 
years have brought with them many changes, largely increasing 
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our knowledge, and, whatever cynical critics may say, materially 
advancing the treatment of disease. Mr. Barrett has found it 
better to write a new book than to revise the old one, and we do 
not doubt that he is right. The subject is, of course, unsuited to 
criticism here, even if such were wanted. The author’s reputa- 
tion, however, quite justifies dispensing with it. It but seldom 
happens that an expert who had sufficient experience a whole 
generation ago to deal with this subject should be able to take it 
up afresh and give it a new treatment. We offer our hearty 
congratulations to Mr. Barrett, and, we may add, to those for 
whom he writes. Some of them doubtless benefited by his 
counsels in their infancy, and are now using them to benefit 
others. It is a curiously happy instance of “a link that knits 
the gezerations each to each.” 








New Epitions.—Fenwick'’s Career. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
2 vols. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 21s. net.)—A handsome illus- 
trated edition (with drawings by Albert Sterner), with sumptuous 
margin, paper of high quality, and excellent typography. Thero 
isa limited number of copies, each of which bears the authoress’s 
signature.——The Modern Pilgrimage from Theology to Religion. 
By R. J. Bremner. (A. Constable and Co, 2s. 6d. net.) John 
of Damascus. By Douglas Ainslie. (Same publishers. 3s. Gd. 
net..——In the “ Waterloo Library” (Smith, Elder, and Co., 
gs. 6d.), The Gamelkeeper at Home, by Richard Jefferies. 
Mr. Punch at the Seaside, Mr. Punch on the Continong, Mr. 
Punch’s Railway Book. (Amalgamated Press. 1s. net per vol.) 








We record for the information of such of our readers as tho 
matter may concern the appearance of a Manual of Colloquial 
Tibetan, by C. T. Bell (Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta). There 
are ten thousand words, two thousand of which are “ honorific,”— 
used, i.e., in addressing the higher classes. Any one who wishes 
to distinguish himself from the rest of mankind has here his 
opportunity. 





The Statesman’s Year Book. Edited by J. Scott Keltie, LL.D., 
with the Assistance of L. P. A. Renwick, M.A. (Macmillan and Co. 
10s. 6d. net.)—This, the forty-third issue, shows a considerable 
increase in bulk and some important changes of arrangement. The 
section devoted to the United States now includes details of the 
separate States, political units which, as the editor truly observes, 
are “as important a3 the separate States of the German Empire.” 
The tale of these is now forty-five States, four Territories, one 
District (Columbia), and the “ Outlying Territories” of Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Philippines, Guam, and Samoan Islands. 
These occupy about one hundred and sixty pages, much of the 
information given being unfamiliar to most readers. Other 
important changes have been duly recorded. Under the head of 
the British Empire the comparative tables of imports, exports, 
production, &c., are of a striking character. But it is needless to 
enlarge on the value of the Statesman’s Year Book. 


We have received Examinations in Combined Training, by Major 
Heath (Christophers, 1s. 6d. net). 








We have received from Messrs. James Clarke and Co. The 
Portrait of the Rev. Dr. Iforton, Reproduced in Colours from the 
Painting by Mr. F. S. Ogilvie (10s. 6d., and 21s. artist’s signed 
proof). 








(For Publications of the Weel:, &c., see page 914.) 
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MaGaZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for June :—The Century, the Pall Mall Maga- 
zine, St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the 
Windsor Magazine, the Indian Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the 
Month, the United Service Magazine, the Gentleman's Magazine, 
the Boy's Own Paper, the Girl's Realm, Cassier’s Magazine, the 
Connoisseur, the Smart Set, Chambers's Journal, the Woman at Home, 
the Cornhill Magazine, the Outlook, the Journal of Education, the 
Expository Times, the Girl’s Own Paper, Macmillan's Magazine, 
Temple Bar, the Parents’ Review, the Cutholic World, the 
Treasury, Baily'’s Magazine, the World's Work, the Art Journal, 
the Atlantic Monthly, Good Ilouseheeping, the North American 
Review, the Expositor, the Book Monthly, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, the Geographical Journal, Cassell's Magazine, Living 
Races, the Munsey, the New York Review, the School World, the 
Open Court, the Educational Review, the Canadian Magazine, the 
Estate Magazine, the Delineator, the Papyrus, Rembrandt, Parts V., 
VI, and VII., the Author, the Quiver, the Health Resort, the 
Busy Man's Magazine, Newnes's Atlas of World's Commerce: 
the University Review, Progress, Modern Language Teaching, the 
Scrap-Book, the Financial Review of Reviews, the Law Magazine 
and Review, the Jewish Quarterly Review, the Popular Science 
Monthly, the Hindustan Review, Modern Language Review, Current 
Literature, the South African Magazine, the Jabberwock, the 
Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, the Herald of the Cross, 
Northamptonshire Notes and Queries, the Imperial Meview, the 
Child’ s Bible, Part I., Royal Academy Pictures, 1908. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—»——. 


Arnold (E.), Ted Buss the Cripple, cr 8vo ....... ..(Drane) 
Battersby (H. F. P.), India under Royal Eyes, 8vo .. “G. ‘Alle 2) net 12 
Black (K. M.), The Scots Churches in England, er 8v0 (Ww. Blac kwood) net 
Bloom (J. H.), English Seals, 8v0...........0.cccessssssseeeseescessees (Methuen) net 
Bowes (R.), John Siberch : Bibliographical Notes, 1580-1905 (Macmillan) net 
Brodrick (Hon. G. C.), History of England from Addington’s Administra- 

tion to Close of William IV.’s Reign, 1801-1837, 8vo ....../Longmans) net 7/6 


sIs3orre co 
AGSASCAR 











Brown (A. L.), Selwyn College, Cambridge, cr 8vo veseeesee (Hutchinson) net 5,0 
Buchanan (A. M.), Manual of Anatomy: Osteology, 8vo ...... (Bailliére) net 12/6 
Bunting (F.), Where to Live Round London: Northern Side, er 8vo 
(Homeland Association) net 2/6 
Burchell (S. H.), The Grip of Fear, cr 8vo............ ines & Blackett) 6,0 
a (D. C.), English Costume: Middle ‘Ages, 8v0 seseeeeeeeee( Black) net 7/6 
Carey (F. S.), Elementary Solid Geometry, cr vo ........ (E. Arnold) 2/6 
Cooke (F. B.), London to Lowestoft, CF 8V0 .....6..cccccceeceeceesececeeees (Imray) 3/6 
Craig (i. A.), Diseases of Swine, cr 8vo.. (K. Paul) net 4/0 
Cust ( E. V.), Lucem Sequor, and other Poems, 12mo ..(K. Paul) net 26 
Davison (A, W.), Derby: its Rise and Progress, cr 8vo.........(Bemrose) net 5/0 
Drawbridge (C. L.), Is Religion Undermined ? cr 8vo ...... ee net 3/6 
Elliott (M.), The Public Health Acts, cr ®v- . K. Lewis) net 5/0 


Elliott {B.), Hi—You! er 8vo (Se = & Bryers) net 2 
Evans (H. R.), The Old and New Magic, 8vo ae K. Pani) ee 7 
Fogazzaro (A.), The Saint, er 8vo ... eee & Stoughton) 6 
6 
6 





Fosdick (L. J.), The French Blood in “America, cr r Svo .. .-.(Oliphant) net 
Gerard (D.), The Compromise, er 8vo . .«.(Hutehiuson) 










Seen -), The Bridal of Anstace, Cr BVO ..........ccccecccesscecsesceeeseeee (Lane) 6/0 
Greenshields (E, B.), Landscape Painting and Modern Dutch Artists, Svo 
(Gay & Bird) net 8/6 
Ha'combe (C. J. H.), Children of Far Cathay, er 8vo (Hong-kony Daily Press) 6,0 
Halford (J. G.), A Vhrone of Sorrow: an Historical Drama (Simpkin) 2/0 
Harrison (Mrs. B.), Latter Day Sweethearts, cr 8vo. ... (Unwin) 60 
Inge (W. k. ), Truth and Falsehood in Religion, cr 8V0 «ss Marr: ay) net 50 
Jackson (T. G.), Reason in Architecture, 8V0.........+ oo(d J, Murray) net 10/6 
Johus (F.), Johas’s Notable Australians, cr 8vo Simpkin) net 7/6 
Johnson (P. H.), The Polyphemes, cr 3vo.. ...(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Kerby (D. M.), Trade Marks Acts, 1905, 80. (Sweet & Maxwell) net 6/0 


Lee (I.), The Coming of the British to Pascoe ‘T7ss- 1829(Longmans) net 7/6 
Lindsey (J. 8. hs Problems and Exercises in English History, Book G, i68s- 

















1832, 4to . (Simp kin) net 3/6 

Lockyer (N. . ‘Stonehenge ‘and ‘other British Stone Monuments Astro- 
nomically Considered, 8vo.. sseeeeeeees( Macmillan) net 10/0 
Lucas (H.), At the Parting of ‘the Ways, cr 'Byo . (Sands) net 3/6 

Macalister (K. A. S.), Bible Side Lights from the Mound yezer, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 

Mackenzie (W. C.), Short History of the Scottish Highlands, er 8vo 

(A. Gardner) net 5/0 
Macphail (A.), The Vine of Sibmah, Cr 870 .......c0--sseeeeeee ponent (Macmillan) 60 
Maud (C. E.), Felicity in France, cr 8vo ....... (Heinemann) 6/0 
Merrick (L.), Whispers about Women, Cr 8V0.......... 2.0.00. ce.ceseeeneees (Nash) 6/0 
Moore (F.), The nee TERE, BVO ..cccceccesssccce «Smith & Elder) net 10/6 
Moore (G.), Memoirs of My Dead Life, cr 8V0 2.0... .ccceee seceeee (Hememann) 6/0 
Nesbitt (F. E.), Algeriaand Tunis Painted and Described, 8vo (Black) net 200 
Neumann (A.), Jesus, cr 8VO  ......5.0005 ...(Black) net 2/6 





Noetzli (E.), Practical Drapery Cutting, 
Oppenheim (F.), Interest Tables, 8vo .. 
Piullpotts (E.), My Garden, 8vo 


.(Batsford) net 12/6 
peceeee (Simpkin) 
(Newnes) net 
Price (J. M.), Thoughts for Quiet Moments, 12mo.. ..(K. Paul) net 
hieulms of Gold: Selections from John Keats, 12mo. ...( Methuen) net 
Kedmond (W.), Through the New Commonwealth, cr 8vo (Sealey & Bryers) 
Religious Opinions of E, B. Browning (The)......(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
R-ynolds (Mrs. B.), ** Thalassa,” Cr BWO....2..00...csceseeceseeeseeees (Hutchinson) 
2 »vbinson (KE, K.), The Religion of Nature, cr 8vo ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Ropes (J. H.), The Apostolic Age in the Light of Modern Criticism, 
AI _ccsleiieatiidhinieaiaitataintiieientinteiemeieensnes ee: (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Sankey (I. D.), My Life and Sacred Songs, cr 8vo Morgan & Scott) 
Sayers (A.), Experiments on Hot Water Systems...(Sanitary Pub. Co.) net 
Scherer (R.). ry - Preparation, &e., 8vo.. (Scott & Greenwood) net 
Seavers (T. H.), f H.M.S. ‘ Scylla,’ cr 8vo...( Westminster Press) net 
Senn (C. H.). Hecherché Luncheons and Dinner Sweets, er 8vo (3impkin) net 
South (R.), The Butterflies of the british Isies, 12mo ............ (Warne) net 
Spirit of Our Laws (The), cr 8V0 0.0.00... 0.ccccceeceeeeeees (Sweet & Maxwell) net 
Stevens (A.), A Painter’s Philosophy, 12mo ..... .(E. Mathews) net 
Stevenson (J. L.), Blast Furnace Calculations and Tables (Lockwood) net 
Tucker (W. H.), Log of H.M.S, ‘ Hyacinth,’ 1903-1906. er 8vo 
(Westminster Press) net 
Twice-Born (The), 12mo ........ ok .(Wellby) net 
Vivian (R. G.), Out of Darkness. "Light, cr 8vo. secu ‘(De ‘La ‘More Press) net 
Walker (T. A.). Peterhouse College, Cambridge, cr 8vo...(Hutchinson) net 
Walker (W. L.), Christian Theism and a Spiritual Monism ( y & 'T. Clark) 
White (F. M.), ‘he Yellow Face, cr 8vo . V. White) 
Wilson (C. B.), Indian Records : Old Fort Wilson in Beng: i 2 vols. 8vo 
(J. Murray) net 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., Ltp, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, &O, 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman; The Right Honi LORD ROTHSCHILD, a.0.v,0; 





Invested Funds exceed £12,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the ay 
rates of British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 
received, while the average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices ig 
13°77 per cent, of the premiums, 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionar 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent, 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘The next 
valuation will be made after December 3lst, 1903, 


FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 


The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents, 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 








DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF 
ASSURANCE. 





Low Premiums. Low Expenses. 





SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, 8.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St, ANDREW SquaRE, EDINBURGH, 


17 Kine Wituiam Street, E.C, 








, 
ALVERN WELLS (Worcestershire) —‘ THE ABBEY. 
TO BE LET or SOLD, with immediate possession, an important 
and commodious FAMILY MANSION, containing Drawing-room 50 ft. 
by 18 ft., Secondary ditto 30 ft. by 18 ft. . Dining-room 50ftt. by 18ft, 
Secondary ditto 22 ft. by 19 ft., Morning-room and Study, handsome Entrance 
Hall and Staircase, twelve Be: lrooms, two Dressing-rooms, large Bathroom, 
fitted with four baths and lavatory basins, also smaller one, Servant’s Bed. 
room, together with Amp le and appropriate Domestic Offices, Ataconvenient 
distance is Stabling for three horses, Coachhouse, Loft, and man’s room over, 
&e. The Grounds are tastefully laid out, and meluce a fine Lawn, Tennis 
Ground, and a productive and well-stocked Vegetable Garden. There is 
supply of the famed hill water by gravitation, and the sanitary arrangements 
are perfect. Three packs of hounds hunt the district. This property is 
eminently suited for a Family of Distinction or a Ladies’ College. —Messrs. 
HARP E R and SONS, Estate Agents, Great Malvern, will forward all further 
particulars, 


EAMINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE.—TO BE SOLD, 
Valuable FREEHOLD PROPERTY of about six acres, comprising an 
important modern Country House, coutaining 11 bed and dressing rooms, 
large oak-panelled hall, spacipus oak- panelled reception rooms, servants’ 
hall, and usual offices. Entrance lodge and good stabling, paddock, and 
orchard. Close to golf links; centre of hunting district. —Address ‘‘ X,” care 
of Scripps’s Advertising Offices, 13 South Molton Street, 


— - ——-e “eer Or > 
UMMER HOLIDAYS—TO LET, GENTLEMAN 8 
Comfortably FURN ~~ HOUSE, overlooking sea. 3 Sitting, 6 
Bedrooms (3 double). Bath. Good Kitchen and Offices. Hard and soft water. 
Piate and linen. 3 to 4 guineas, —W. H. HINTON, Portishead, Somerset. 


BERDEENSHIRE, near BALMORAL, BRAEMAR: 

HOUSE TO LET for August and September. Two Public Rooms, six 
Bedrooms, W.C., Kitchen, Scullery, &. Bent moderate.—Mr. GORDON, 
Gordon House. 


LD OAK CUPBOARDS WANTED, 
with perforated doors, known as Livery or Bread and Cheese Cup- 
boards; also BACON CUPBOARDS, any condition. 

Vine Old WELSH or YORKSHIRE DRESSERS, with original backs, also 
required.—Address, giving. full particulars, to Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wel- 
lin: gton § Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
KENDAL, ENGLAND, 
Supplies Editors ye all kinds of’ Literary Matter, and is open to hear 
from Authors concerning Manuscripts. 
LE RY. 


R 4. F TON 
RAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W. 
MUNICH FINE ART EXHIBITION. ye Works by Lembach, 
Kaulbach, ba le, Stuck, Defregger, Habermann, Bartels, &c. 
OPEN DAILY, 10-6. ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 
ECHSTEIN HALL. 
Rev. JOHN HUNTER, D. D., of ( of Glasgow, will PREACH in 





























BECHSTEIN HALL on SUNDAY MORNINGS, ‘June 10, 17, 24, and July L. 
Service at 11.15. 
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OUNTY BOROUGH OF OROYDON. 
C EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SOUTH NORWOOD. 


COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD- 
rT RESS of the above Schooi. 
5 School is a Secondary School under the Regulations of the Board of 
ne = but is at present attended only by Scholars who inten! to become 
|e in Public Elementary Schools, of whom there are about 200. 
Teso*jeants should have ® University degree or its equivalent, and must 
a. ience in a good Secondary School, 
Salary, £250 per annum. 
The a mtnent will date from Ist Sugtensien, 1906, and particulars of 
i = be obtained from the undermgued. ‘ 
‘Applications should be made on the Official Form, to be obtained from the 
to the Education Committee, Katharine Street, Croydou, to whom they 
4 returned not later > o’clock = Saturday, July 7th, 1906, 
panied ies of at least three testimonials of recent date. 
sss — JAMES SMYTH, Clerk, 
29th May, 1906. 


TINIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


EREBY GIVEN, That on WEDNESDAY, 25th of July next, 
eT TE ai roceed to ELECT an EXAMINER in the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE and L iam t Fay Pg the vucaucy caused by the resigna- 
j . J. Lawrence, D.Lit., M.A. 
ond oer appointed will be called upon to take part in the Examination 
of both Internal anc External! Students, and will be eligible for two annual 
reelections. The remuneration of the Examinership consists of a Retaining 
Fee for the year, and a pro rata payment for Papers sect, Answers marked, and 
Meetings attended. Full particulars cau be obtained on application to the 





Principal. i , og . . 

‘andidates must send in their names to the Priacipal, with any attestation 
‘aa qualifications they may think desirable, on or before MONDAY, 
JUNE 18th. If testimonials are submitted, three copies should be forwarded. 
Origiuval testimonials should not be sent. (It is particularly desired that no 
application of any kind be made to individual Members of the Senate.) 

By Order of the Seuate, mn 
ARTHUR W. RUCKER, Principal, 
University of London, South Kensington, S.W., May, 1906. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
B UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT an ASSISTANT in MATHE- 
MATICS, salary £100; aud a JUNIOR DEMONSTRATOR in PHYSICS, 
salary £75, for the Session 1906-7.—A pplicat ‘ons, from women only, with testi- 
monials, to be sent by June 20th to the PRiNCIPAL, from whom particulars 


can be obtained. ; ; 
YEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT an ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
FRENCH who shall be a woman specially qualified in linguistics.—Applica- 
tions, with testimonials, to be sent in Ly June 20th to the SECRE LARY, from 
whom particulars can be obtained. HILDA WALTON, Secretary. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LECTURER in ENGLISII 
LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. The Council reserve the right, if found 
desirable, to make separate appointments for Language and Literature.— 
Applications, with Copies of Testimonials, to be sent in by Juve 20th to the 
Secretary, from whom iuformatiou cau be obtained. 


HILDA WALTON, Secretary. _ 
peeres2 COLLEGE FOR 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


WOMEN 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
The COUNCIL are about to APPOLNT a WOMAN as PHYSICAL 
INSTRUCTOR, who will be required to give her whole time to her duties in 


the College.—Applications, with testimonials, to be sent in by June 2th to 
the SECRETARY, from whom particulars can be obtained. 


__ HILDA WALTON, Secretary. 
BrerorD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a DEMONSTRATOR in 
CHEMISTRY.—Applications, with testimonials, o~ be digg by June 20th 
the SECRETARY, from whom particulars can be obtaine 
5 * HILDA WALTON, Secretary. _ 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The COUNCIL UFFER TWO RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the 
value of £50, One in Physiology, One in Zoology, for the Session 1906-7 only. 
—Applications should be sent by June 2th tothe PRINCIPAL, from whom 
further information can be obtained. oo 

THE VICTORIA 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


e COUNCIL is about to APPOINT an ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
CLASSICS. Stipend £150.—For detailed conditions, applications should be 
made to the REGISTRAR. 




















THE VICTORIA 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


he COUNCIL is abont to APPOINT a LECTURER in ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE.—The detailed conditious of appoiutment may be obtained 
from the REGISTRAR. 


ORDEN GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—A HEAD-MASTER 

will be REQUIRED after the summer holidays at the Borden Grammar 
School, Sittingbourne, Kent. Applicants must be Graduates of a British 
University, and between 25 and 35 years of age.—Full particulars, with 
forms of application, may be obtained of H. J. HARRIS, Clerk to the 
Governors.—Sittingbourne, 4th June, 1906. 


XFORD GRADUATE WISHES TO PURCHASE 
SMALL PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Home Counties preferred.— 
Box 129, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Az AGENCY PUPIL.—An old Wykehamist, who is 
Agent to a Noblewan in the Midlands, can offer special advantages to 
& Pupil (Gentleman) wishing to acquire a thorough practical knowledge of 

management of a large Estate and of the profession.—For full details 
apply to GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville Street,jLondon, W., 
Who can strongly recommend from personal knowledge. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOUCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for « FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and mauners. No premium 
required, no salary paid. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only 
to tue SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 














thas CENTRAL (UNEMPLOYED) BODY FOR 
LONDON. 


APPOINTMENT OF ORGANISING SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


The Central (Unemployed) Body for London are prepared to receive 
epptientions for the appointment of an Organising Superitendent to 
the Central Employmen hange. Com ing salary to be at the rate of 
£200 per annum. 

It is desirable that Candidates should state their previous experience, if 
any, of work giving special knowledge of business methods of organisation 
and of employers and employed in various trades. 

The person appointed will be required to devote his whole time and atten- 
tion to the duties of the office. 

Applications must be made on a printed form, which can be obtained, 
together with a statement as to the conditions of appointment and duties, 
from the Clerk, and must be accompanied by copies of not more than three 
recent testimonials, which will not be returned. 

Applications to be sent on or before 12 o’clock noon on Monday, the 25th 
June next, addressed to the CLERK, Central (Unemployed) Body for London, 
16> Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C., and endorsed “ Application for 
Superintendent.” 

Canvassing, cither directly or indirectly, any Member of the Central Body 
will be held to disqualify, 








By order, 
. R. MAYNARD, 
Clerk to the Central (Unemployed) Body for London. 


\ ILLIAM JONES’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
MONMOUTH. 


HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 

The Governing Body of the above School in vite applications for the post of 
BRAD MASTER, who must be a Graduate of some University in the United 

ingdom, 

The School is conducted under a scheme of the Charity Commissioners, 
dated 23rd February, 1891, and is a First Grade School of modern type. There 
are suitable buildings for the reception of 300 boys. 

The School has a Classical and a Commercial side, and the curriculum 
embraces every subject comprised in the highest class of education, including 
subjects proper to be taught in a Public Secondary School. 

The emoluments of the Head-Master consist of a residence free of ren 
rates, and taxes, with accommodation for 40 boarders, and a fixed stipend o 
£200 per annum ; also of Capitation payments of £4 per annum for each boy 
up to the number of 75, and of £3 per annum for each above that number, 
au the profits arising from boarders. 

There are 30 Scholarships tenable in the School, and 12 Exhibitions to any 
University or other place of higher education in the United Kingdom. 

The duties will comme.. :e in September next. 

Candidates for the appointment must send in their applications, together 
with twenty copies of printed testimonials, and the names of not more than 
three persons to whom reference may be made, on or before the 7th day of 
July, 1906,to Mr ARTHUR VIZARD, Clerk to the Governors, Monmouth, 
from whom forms of application and further information may be obtained. 


|" tale OF EDUCATION, EGYPT. 


HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 

A Hend-Master for the largest Secondary School in Cairo, under the 
Ministry of Education, will be required in October next. Salary, £615-£820 
per annum. 

Head-Master’s house, newly built, close to the School. Allowance for 
passage out to Egypt. Summer Vacation not less than two months. 

Staff, of which English University men form a large part, numbers over 40. 

Applicants should be laymen, between 30 and 40 years of age. 

Application, with statement of age, honours at school and University, and 
of experience in teaching, accompanied by comes of testimonials, to be sent 
before June 30th, 1906, to DOUGLAS DUNLOP, Esq., Gullane, Haddington- 
shire, to whom Egyptian Candidates may apply by letter for further 
information. 


ANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
WANTED, for September next, the following ASSISTANT 
MISTRESSES :—(a) For Modern Languages and Literature, with power to 
speak and write German; salary, £120. (b) For Geography, and to take a 
small Middle Form; salary, £100. (c) For Junior School Form, aged 11; 
good Arithmetic essential; salary, £2100.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS., 
ATHEMATICAL MISTRESS WANTED for Sept- 
ember. Photograph.—Apply Miss JULIAN, The High School, 
Tunbridge Wells. 




















N OTICE OF REMOVAL. 


ST. MONICA’S, 
TADWORTH, 
SURREY. 

The School will REMOVE to new buildings at KINGSWOOD, previous 

station to Tadworth. 
HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. : 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, &c. Visiting Professors, 








Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Exige ; Miss BERVON, 
TERM BEGAN MAY 2yp, 
Prospectus on application. 
Postal Address : 
St. Monica's, Kingswood, Epsom, 


AVENTRY.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

Three Scholarships open for September. Age limit, 18-15. Preference 

given to the daughters of Clergy and Professional Men.—For particulars, 

apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss MOUNTFIELD. 

STUDENT TEACHER REQUIRED. Two hours daily. Moderate premium. 

VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 

SHIRt.—Principais: Miss E. M, PICKARD, M.A., aud Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references. 


wi UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCASHIRE. 

School for Danghters of Gentlemen. Thorough Education; beautiful 

scenery: summer and winter health resort. Head-Mistress, Miss M. E. 

BROTHERS. Registered by Board of Education, Column B. 


ADY BEAUMONT Strongly Recommends a COUNTRY 

HOME for CHILDREN or PAYING GUESTS. Healthy. Gravel soil. 

The entire charge and tuition of Children undertaken. Lady Pupils for 

oultry farming and domestic economy. Tennis ; ny—Apply Lady 

3EAUMONT, Swannington, Leicester; or Miss Autsopr il Farm 
Bungalow, Botley. Hants. 























With Title of L.L.A, 
or Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L,L,A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 





CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 





TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Mias CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late Lecturer of Education 


in the University of Manchester. 
Students are — 

Teacher's Certificate, 

the Higher Froebel Certificate. 


Full courses of Professional Training are provided for students preparing to 
of Secondary Schools. Students have the advantage 
of attending Oxford Lectures in addition to those given by the Cherwel! Hall 
staff. They are allowed to practise in the Milham Ford School, which is 


teach in various t. 


organised to illustrate modern methods of teaching. 


Two Scholarships of £25 a year each are offered in June to students entering 


Cherwell Hall for a year’s training. 
Full particulars on application to the Principal. 





(urcH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS, Ltd. 

Patron—The Right Rev. ‘The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 
1, 6. UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 

Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER, 


Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 


Mrs. Hutchinson, Mr. F. A. W. Docker, and others, 

2. 89 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, 8S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss WOLSELEY LEWIS, B.A. 
Students trained for Froebel Society's ond Cambridge Diplomas. 
Loarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 
Preparatory Departments for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Pupils not in the School admit to Special Classes, 

For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, the Cambridge 
the Teacher's Diploma of the University of London, and 





T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 


(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCKE. 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TEACHERS. 


o fou the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 
e 


tory, Warrington. 





HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Preparation for the Universities, and 
me patie examinations under the age of 16. 
iss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
T. H. Green, of Oxford; the Bishop of 8. David's; 

the Bishop of Islington ; the Lady Laura Kidding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.B.S. ; 


Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. 
for the higher examinations. 


Bracing situation. Reference to 


Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs. 
Mr. Arthur Milman, 





ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
T LEONARDS JUN 


care of such children during the holidays. 
houses in connection with it are situa 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. 


training.—Pros 


St Katharines , St. Andrews. 


IOR SCHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—PFor Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
The School and the Boarding- 
near the sea, and there are large 
Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
tus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 





T.. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 

Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
y a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
High and healthy situation 


College), and Miss POTTER, assisted 


given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. 
near the Downs, Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Punils from India and the Colonies. 





AXONHOLME, 8S. PROMENADE, ST. ANNE'S-ON- 


SEA, LANCS. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Principals: The Misses ASHBURNER,. 


Pupils prepared for all Examinations. Particular attention given to delicate 
or 





ANK HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog- 
Resident French 


nised), Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London, 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymnastics, Swimming, 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 


Riding, Golf,— 


kward Pupils. Fees Moderate. Capital Situation. Splendid Sea Views, 





ARLBOROUGH 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 


Full staff of Resident Teachers holding University Degrees, Tennis, 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. Moderate tees. 
Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 





UNORLAN, HARROGATE—HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
ewnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University. Excellent premises; 
playing field. Resident Health and Foreign Mistresses. Careful training in 
character and manners. Special attention paid to health. 





\OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 











——_ 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymuuacet! >, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objecte—To train Li Xn. 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and — 
taught. including Outdoor Games.Swimming. Fencing, and Medical —— 
i og Hygiene, ~~ 2 and SS See. Gold and Silver Melis 
wit iplomas, awar to suce students, Sch. 
sup tied, —_ genet tncheve. mail ools and Colleges 
1EALTH STUDENTS.— Ladies who do not desire to ado i : 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a * soet al Tain 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, encing, rhachal 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons cam 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to i. 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, “>, Hon, and — 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, “ 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Stude: 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges = 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Ednectiont 
and Medical Gymuastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Ph 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, oy 








IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
‘ for a oS, Sa at Games Teachers, The best 
and most thoroug raining, includin assag d edial exercises 
the Swedish system. ” . a on aes 
Write to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 





‘T ed 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
HALESOWEN (Residential), prepares women of good health er 
education for an ATTRACTIVE VOCATION. Also receives those requirin 
Physical Culture, outdoor games, remedial treatment, &c., and country life 
Send for Prospectus, 


\HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FoR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class [. ; late Head- Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School, 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ (er. 
titicate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Londog 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained og 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 
MNHE INCORPORA'TED FROEBEL EDUCA'TTIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
‘Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer; 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, MA 
Principal: Miss E,. LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tious of the National Froebel Union aud for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 
each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Students, 
—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the Loudon and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union, 
—For particulars as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS. Salusbury Read, Brondesbury, N.W. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymuasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Teunis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Dauchters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


OLLEGE for HOUSEHOLD TRAINING and ARTS 
and CRAFTS for GENTLEWOMEN over 16. Curriculum comprises 
House and Laundry Work, Cookery, Needlework, Weaving, Carving, Gardening, 
Gymnastics, and Sick Nursing. Boarders not wishing to take course of training 
received.—Apply PRINCIPAL, Llanrhaiadr Hall, Denbich, North Wales, 


LOUCESTERSHIRE SCHOOL of Domegstic Screncz, 
Barrack Sq., Gloucester.—Training in Cookery, Laundry, Housewifery, 
Dressmaking, and Needlework. National Union Examinations recognised by 
the Board of Education. Large and commodious buildings. SPECIAL 
COURSE for Ladies in Domestic Science. Residential hostels, New Term, 
Sept. 19th.—For further particulars, upply ORGANISING SECRETARY. _ 


 LIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 


SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, July (Boarders only), For OXFORD 
Channel Islands Scholarships, £100 a year. Many successes ARMY and 
NAVY.—Apply Rev PRINCIPAL. 


MoeMouTH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
JULY 10th and lth, 
_Apply to Miss LUCKES, Head-Mistress. 


OME SCHOOL.-— Inclusive Fees. —LADY K. 

RECOMMENDS above, where twelve Finishing Pupils are taken. 
Near London. Exceptional advantages for Music, Painting, and Languages. 
Outdoor Sports.—MATER, care of Messrs. Gibson, 54 Westbourne Grove, 


London. 
ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
Healthy woe large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


HATSWORTH HOUSE, SPENCER PLACE, LEEDS. 
—High Class School for Girls. Qualified Resident Staff and Visiting 


Professors, including Johann Rasch (Violin). Very healthy situation. Pupils 
from India and the Colonies received. Prospectus, References, apply Principal. 



























































Home School for Young Geutlewomen, Detached house near sea ; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St, Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. 
S MICHAEL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 
e Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. 
Provost—The Rev. Canon SOUTHWELL. 
Lady Warden—Miss RANDALL. 
Fees from 66 guineas. 
(Yee SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thorough] 
ood education. Special attention to development of charncter.—Principal, 
iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’. Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 
IVERPOOL.—SUMMERFIELD, Atexanpra Drive. 
DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. Fully qualified staff, 
Thorough Education. Higher Examinations, if soquivel Good games. 
—Principals: Miss AGNES SIMPSON and Miss LUCY TURNER, 
REMARTH SCHOOL for GIRLS, ROSSLYN HILL, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—Principals: Miss HORTON and Miss MONK, 
M.A. Boarding and Day School. House with good Garden near the Heath. 
Thorough Education on Modern lines. Higher Examinations if required. 
Certificated Mistresses. Scientific physical exercises. Outdoor games. 
TINHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 
t. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development, 
bracing from Downs and Sea. 


Air ve References: the Master of Peter, 


house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, and others 





HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 
tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful country. Games, 
‘ymnastics, sea bathing, &c. Health carefully studied, Individual training. 
xcellent Lan and Music. Head-Mistresses—Miss BUSSELL and Miss 
EBBUTT, M.A. (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge. 
ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE HIGHLANDS 
Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised by Board of Educa- 
tion), situated in one of the healthiest of Great Britain. Trai 
English and Foreign Teachers. Thorough modern education. Individual 
care.— Prospectus on applicati: 
py Sree, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 


Principals—Miss C, METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS. 














HALF TERM COMMENCES 13th JUNE. 
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SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 5S.E. 
in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS, 

First-rate Modern Education, London Masters attend daily. Exceptional 
advantages for Music aud Languages. : 

LECTURERS—Profs. H. G. SEeLer, F.R.S, (Science) ; H. E. Matpen, M.A., 
F.BHist.S. (History); M. Huevexser (French Literature); Dr, Srerpar 
re) n Literature); C. Jenram, M.A. (“Current Events"), &c. 

(Ga ySIC—GusTavE Garcia. RC.M.; Gustave Praprav (Paris Conserva- 
toire); Gronee Maeratu, Pupil of Leschetizky; Paut Srorvine (Violin), &ec. 

PAINTING AND DRAWING—F. J. Kett. Also large Resident Staif of 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses, including fully certilicated 

nastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and trained 
ome Matron. Special attention to health. Grounds over é4acres, Large 
r i Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 


(yHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


THREE FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
ne Head-Mistress. Fees, 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset...Miss GraingerGray.., £100 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea..... Miss H, Walsh adi £5 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, | Miss C. I. Dodd, M.A, £40-£45 
(New and approved buildings now being erected.) 


pupoRk HALL 
(Founded 








Prospectus, &c., on application to the Head-Mistress ofeach School. 
TT PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
BROOK GREEN, W. 

An EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Girls 
under 16 years of age, will be held at the School on July 10th, 11th, and 12th, 
which will exempt the Scholars from payment of Tuition Fees.—Further 
particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS of the School. _ : 


URREY HILLS._GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 
SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position, The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds, Ridingand driving. 


ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised y the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey ,&c 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
Competition iu July. One Scholarship and One Exhibitiou will be offered in 
the First instance for boys inteuded for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. RADLEY COLLEGE, ARMY CLASS, 
Entrances to Woolwich, 1905, Ist, 4th, and 5th. Exhibitions for the Army 
Class will be awarded at the Scholarship Examination in July, 


: rie a 

















BLSTED SOCOHOO LL 


EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-£20. Examination, July 17th, Feleted and 
London. A few NOMINATIONS, £10-£20, available. [Apply BURSAR, or 
Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted School, Essex. as ; a 
WALES COAST, ST. CHAD’'S, PRESTATYN.— 
e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. lim. E. of Colwyu 
Bay. 4jhrs, from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 
mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convement rail- 
way centres. TERM BEGAN MAY 4th.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 
\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. I’. N. H. SMITH- 
PEARSE, M.A, Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered im March next,— 
Apply The BURSAR. 


HE OLD HALL, WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE.— 
BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, for Public Schools and R.N.C. 
Osborne. Careful individual teaching for Entrance or Scholarship. Classes 
average six. Entirely new dormitories, bathrooms, lavatories, &c. Large 
new swimming-bath. 25 acres of grounds, First-rate cricket field. Home 
farm. Very healthy, at foot of Wrekin; gravel soil. Easy access by rail 
(L.N.W. aud G.W.R.); 12 minutes from station. Illustrated Prospectus on 
application. Principals: A. 5S. HARRISON, M.A., Scholar Univ. Coll., Oxon., 
Ist Class Classical Honours; R. H. HICKMAN, Scholar-elect Jesus, Cam- 
bridge, Student R.A. M., London, 


QO UNDLE SCHOOL. 


There will be an EXAMINATION for Six or more ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of value £70, £40, £30, commencing JULY lvth. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Oflicers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


RESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK.— 

JT SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION, JULY 5th and 6th. Two Open 
Scholarships £50, Four Scholarships £30, open to Norfolk Boys, All Entries 
should reach the Head-Master before June l4th.—Apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
‘ Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, MA. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER,. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 3rd and 4th, 
_ Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Bromszrove. 


ISPHAM LODGE, vii PRESTON, LANCS.— 

Boarding School for Boys, Principal, J. E. LUCAS, B.A.Lond, Pupils 

pr mared for all Exams. High situation, facing sea. Gymnasium, playing- 

eld, swimming-bath, &c. Dackward boys successfully taught, A Junior 
department. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Ariny, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School. quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 
Preliminary enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR; those con- 
cerning Scholarship Examinations to the HEAD-MASTER, Entrance 
Scholarships Examination, July 10th. Entries close July 3rd. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors, 


ORTH COAST OF CORNWALL FOR DELICATE 
BOYS.—Specially-built School for Gentlemen's Sons, preparatory for 
Public Schools and Royal Navy. No cramming. Health the first ohject.— 
For Terms, Prospectus, «nd Keferences, apply to Hewl-Master, MACLVOR 
BASSETT (D.A., C.C.C., Oxford), Chygwiddceu, Lelaut, B.S.0. 






































THE GOVERNORS OF THE 
ERSE SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 
desire to call attention to 
THE ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS SCHOOL, 
which 
PREPARES BOYS FOR THE UNIVERSITIES AND FOR PROFES- 
SIONAL AND COMMERCIAL CAREERS, 


Under the Head-Mastership of Dr. ROUSE, efforts have been made to 
improve on the ordinary methods of teaching. 


Of the distinctive features of the School work, the following may be 
specially mentioued :— 
(1) Improved teaching of the Classics, resulting in a great eaving of time 
(2) Spoken French and German, 
(3) Teaching of English and English Literature in all the classes. 
(4) A carefully graded Science course. 
(5) Drawing leading up to the Engineering Tripos, 





The work of the Preparatory School is also specially suited for candidates 
for the Navy. 


_ 


A detailed Account of the Work of the School has been drawn up, and may, 
together with the ordivary Prospectus, be had of the Clerk to the Governors, 


J. F, EADEN, Esq., 
15 Sidney Street, 
Cambridge, 
DINBURGH ACADEMY. 
A SESSION 1906-7, 

ENROLMENT for NEXT S“SSION, which commences on Wednesday, 
October 3rd, 1906, is NOW BELNG MADE, and it is requested that early 
intimation be given of Boys who are to be entered, An ENTRANC 
EXAMINATION for placing Boys iu their Classes will take place on 
FRIDAY, July 6th. 

Pareuts Who wish to consult the Rector, Mr. REGINALD CARTER, M.A. 
Oxon., are asked to call at the Academy, at 12 o’clock on any echool day 
between now and July 6th. 

The School Prospectus may be bad on application at the Academy, or to 
Mr. C. E. W. MACPHERSON, C.A.,, Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Early application for admission to the Masters’ Boarding-Houses should be 
made to Mr, F. A. HARDY, M.A. Uxon., Scott House, Kinnear Road, or Mr. 
A. DRUITT, M.A. Oxon., Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road, If there should be 
no vacancies in Seott House and Jeffrey House, Mr. G. B. GREEN, &M1.A., 
35 St. Bernard's Crescent, and Mr, L. G. THOMAS, B.A., 52 Inverleith Bow, 
are prepared to receive a limited number of Boarders. 


N\HE CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST. 
COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING, 


The Course for the Training of Teachers extends over two years, and 
includes Hygiene, Anatomy, UVhysiology, Educational and Remedial Gymnastics 
(Swedish system), Dancing, and Games, 

" The Residence for Women Students is under the charge of Miss E. ADAIR 
ROBERTS. . 

Terms, for Residence and Tuition, £30 per annum, 

For particulars of Entrance Examination (or exempting equivalents) apply 
to the Principal, Miss OGSTON, Physical Training College, Dunfermline. 


L EIGHTON PARK 
NEAR READING, 











SCHOOL, 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Roys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its owu grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectns, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


Ww 4s" ICK SCHOOL.—First-Grade Public School. 

Fine buildings. Moderate Fees, Separate Junior House. New 
Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fields. Army and Navy Classes, 
Home Farm,—For Lllustrated Prospectus @pply, Rev. W. T. KEELING, 
Heal- Master. 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
_ ‘The next ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION takes place 
NOVEMBER 27th, 28th, 29th, There ure Special Scholarships aud Grants 
for Sons of Clergymen 
For particulars apply to THE SECRETARY. 


W OLVER KY SCHOOL, KIDDERMINSTER. 
FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED in JULY. 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—BOYS (aged 7 to 14) 
PREPARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and R.N.C., OSBORNE. Splendhd 
situation, 700 feet above sea-level. Careful individual teaching. usical 
Drill and Breathing Exercises daily.—Apply BR, W. HUNT, M.A., Oxon., 
Dunmarklyn, Crowborough. 




















An EXAMINATION for OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on JULY 
17th. 18th, 19th,—For full particulars apply to D. E. NORTON, M.A,, Head- 
Master. 

ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th 
tooth, for Classics, Maths., and Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildiugs. Five 
Boarding-houses,—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


NCHOOL FOR BOYS who for Physical—not Mental nor 
Morai—reasons are UNSUITED to ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE. 
Unqualified success with boys of this class, Splendid premises in high and 
bracing situation near the sea. Special attention paid to physical develop- 
ment; all Games, Riding, Manual Training, Golf Course, &¢ Numbers 
limited, References to the Heads of Public Schools, Leading West End 
Physicians, Parents, Clergy, and others.—For particulars and further details 
apply to Messrs. GABP?ITAS, THRLNG, and CO., 36 Sackville St.. London, W. 


LS ee HOME for EPILEPTICS, MAGHULL.— 
A movlern and commodious House, specially erected and equipped for 
the care and treatment of a limited number of Gentlemen suffering from 
Epilepsy It affords the advantage of experienced medical and nursing treat- 
ment, together with the comforts of home life in the country.—Terms on 
application to the Hon, Secretary, W. GBISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street 
East, Liverpool 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 

Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
ForLand-owners, Land-agents. Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &c. 
Farming and Colonial Brauch. 

Estate Management and Forestry Branch. . 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, Xc., a Ry, to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEX' SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th. 


LENALMON D. 


The New ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPEN next 
SEPTEMBER.—For particulars apply to the WARDEN. 

The ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on 
JULY llth and 12th. Several Open Scholarships, one Bursary for Sons of 
Officers, and three Exhibitions for Sons of Clergy, will be awarded.—For 
ss apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Trinity College, Glenalmond, 

erth, N.B. 


OVER COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by 
means of Common Examination for Entrance to Public Schools. 
Values up to £60, not limited to Classics or Maths. Also by means of same 
Examination, SEVERAL EXHIBITIONS confined to Sons of OFFICERS 
or CLERGY. Next Examination, July 5th-6th.—Apply to Head-Master, 


Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. 
ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 
will be HELD on JUNE 27th, 28th, and 29th, to fill Vacancies in 
Scholarships and Exhibitions.—For particulars apply, by letter, to the 
BURSAR, The Bursary, Little Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


Veron COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 

Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently, Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
fives courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 p.an. CADET CORPS, 


LANDUDNO, TAN-Y-BRYN.—Preparatory School: 
On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head. Inspection cordially invited,— 
L. H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.) 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteeu or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Musie (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical Weensh Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 




















ARIS.—Mlile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music. Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Pare 


des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 
EUILLY, PARIS.— Mlle. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
Masters. Galleries, Concerts. Tennis, davcing, fencing.—For Prospectus 
and references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, Neuilly, Paris. 


RANCE.—GIRLS’ PROTESTANT HOME SCHOOL. 
Excellent situation, 15 minutes from town; liberal arrangements. 
French language exclusively spoken. Special advantages for Drawing and 
Painting. Moderate terms.—Address Villa Coligny, Bihorel-les-Rouen, Seine 
Inférieure. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


OUEN.—FAMILLE FRANCAISE Diplomée de I'Uni- 

' versité RECEVRAIT ANGLAIS DESIRANT APPRENDRE LA 
LANGUE. Pnx (tout compris) 160 francs par mois. Hautes références 
anglaises et écossaises. Vie de famille. Conversation francaise.— 
DUMAGNON, 16 Rue des Maillots, Sarrazin. 


AUSANNE (en Marin 2,700 ft.), LA SAPINIERE.— 
HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Bracing air, pine forests. Home life. 
First-class references in England and abroad.—M. and Madame S. E. BALLY. 


RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 
education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Langnages. No more comfortable home, no more thorouch tuition, 
no healthier life on the Continent.—Prospectus from C. E. LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School. Bruges. 


ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 

RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 

10 to 16 years of age. Thorough training in GERMAN, the language of instrue- 

tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 

beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Rev. B. 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia. 


CHOOLS IN ENGLAND OR ABROAD 
for BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the Continent, will 
be pleased to aid Parents in their selection by sending (free of charge) 
Prospectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommended 
Establishments. When writing please state the age of Pupil, the 
district preferred. and give some idea of the fees to be paid.— 
J. & J. PATON, Evincational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, 
E.C. Telephone 5,053, Central. 

7 DU.CATION. 

4 Parents or Guardinns desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Nequiremeuts should be sent to the 
Manager,R. J. BEE VOR, M.A,,22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
ticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSUCIATION, 
ta., 22 Craven Street, Trafaleur Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


















































JUBILEE YEAR. 


THE POOR CLERGY RELIEF 
CORPORATION. 


Established 1856. 








President—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


This Society—founded in 1856—celebrates its Jubilee this year, and the 
Committee trust that a generous public will. show their appreciation of the 
good work done in the past in relieving the great distress amongst the C) 
by contributing liberally towards the funds, orey 

The grants made to the Clergy and their families exceed each year the 
amounts received from annual subscriptions and donations, tle Society havin 
hitherto been able to make up the deficiency by legacies. These, Peer 
cannot be depended upon, and an earnest appeal is now made for an increase 
in Contributions, 

The Society has of late suffered heavy losses through the death of many 
generous supporters. 

The Committee meet twice every month to consider applications for relief, 
and at each meeting some hundreds of pounds are distributed, besides valuable 
gifts of clothing. A large fund is therefore required to meet all the pressing 
wants—never more urgent than they are at present. 


MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS, 


Secretary, 
88 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C, aati 


JALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held on WEDNESDAY, 
13th June, at 4 p.m., at the ROYAL INSTITUTION, Albemarle Street, W. 


General Sir CHARLES WARREN, K.C.B., G.C.M.G., F.B.S., will preside, 
An Address will be given by Mr. R. A. S. MACALISTER on the work of the 


Society. _ 
For tickets, apply to the ACTING SECRETARY, Palestine Exploration 
Fund, 38 Conduit Street, W. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Sea and moorland scenery; 
beautiful country. Special advantages for young visitors; walks, picnics, 
tennis, bathing (in summer), music, home comforts, and genial companionship, 
Reduced terms for lady wage-earners.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


OURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


For Health ta Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea, 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Licht Baths, &c, 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 


LOCUTION, VOICE TRAINING, IMPROVEMENT 

4 of SPEECH, STAMMERING, &c.—Rev. C. R. TAYLOR, M.A,, LL.B, 

many years Lecturer in Public Speaking and Reading, King’s College, London. 

Private Lessons.—29 Aberdeen Place, Edgware Road, N.W. 
tee & SG BOOK BINDING. 
Miss WOOLRICH, 5 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 

Half Bindings for Library Books. Old Books Washed and Mended, and 

Vellum MSS. Restored, Illuminating for Presentation Copies and Addresses, 
PUPILS RECEIVED. Terms on application. Bindery open to Visitors. 


Paras Vis «¢ WARTS BR 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, Further par- 
ticulars on application.—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, Londou, W.C. 



































>| 10s. NORWEGIAN FJORD CRUISES on the 
S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage, horse-power, 4,000). 
Departures :—July 7th, 21st; August 4th, 18th. 


£5 5s. LUCERNE TOURS, also CHAMONIX, ZERMATT, and MONTANA 
TOURS. 


H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheifield Workhouse in 1896. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.RS., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. ‘Tims, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free).— 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEBEST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


OMFORT, STYLE, and QUALITY in BEST HAND- 
MADE FOOTGEAR, to measure only. West End work 20 per cent. 
below West End prices. Famed for Shooting Boots. Self-measurement 
directions free. all preferred.—JOHN EVANS BOOT-FITTING CO., 
69 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. Established 1836, 
OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICES.— 
Two large spring Chickens, 4s. 6d.; two specially selected, 5s. ; trussed, 
Carriage paid anywhere. Cash with order; if in London, cash on delivery.— 
CENTRAL SUPPLY, 51 Farringdon Street, Smithtield, London. 


OOKS WANTED.—25s. each lot offered. Sweet’s Flower 
Garden, 7 vols. ; Milton, 8 vols., 1851; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; 
Jessie’s George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843 ; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Handley 
Cross in 17 nos.; Papworth’s British Armorials, 1874; Oxford and Cambridge 
Magazine, 1856; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Stevenson's Edin- 
burgh, 1879; Rosamund Gray, a Tale, 1793; Romford Hounds, 12 parts, 1865; 
Roadster’s Album, 1845; Gardiner’s History of England, 2 vols., 1863; Tom 
Jones, 6 vols., 1749; Joseph Andrews, 2 vols., 1742; Amelia, 4 vols., 1752. 
Please report any Ist Editions of Oscar Wilde. 10s. each offered for any odd 
nos., yellow paper covers, of Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 1847-48.—EDWARD 
BAKER’S GKEAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest Cash Prices paid for Sets 
of Standard Authors, Early Printed Books, Americana, First Editions, 
Sporting and Books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Beardsley, Cruikshank, 


2 O70. 
Val d5 














Whistler. Out-of-print and Rare Books supplied. Please state wants. Cata- 
logues free.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 


187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogu 
Aji the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c, New choice Biudings 
for Preseuts. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 
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A most important function 
in London next week will 
be the opening of 

THE NEW WARINGS 


NO SALES DURING THE 


(near Oxford Circus) 


MONDAY next will inaugurate an entirely new 
departure in the art and practice of furnishing 


and furniture-buying. 


On that and the five following days the unique 
and vast premises of WARING & GILLOW, Ltd., in 


Oxford Street, which have been for several years 
in course of preparation and arrangement, will be 


open to a Grand Private View. 
The occasion will be an unparalleled one. 


All the resources of Waring’s great business 
have been brought into requisition with a view to 


showing how art, quality, and inexpensiveness can 
be made to go hand in hand. 


An experience dating back 211 years, combined 
with the economic efficiency of to-day, has enabled 
Waring’s so to organise their new establishment 
that furnishing and furniture-buying will in future 
be the easiest and simplest thing in the world. 


Admission will be by Ticket only. 


Application should be made to the President of the Reception Committee, 176 Oxford Street, W. 


WEEK. 





The Bands of the Ist Life, Coldstream, 


and Scots Guards will be in 





attendance. 


WARINGS 


WARING & GILLOW, Limited. 


Near Oxford Circus. 
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MAPLE & CO 


FACILE PRINCEPS IN FURNISHING 


REFINED TASTE 


AT 


MODERATE COST 
ACRES 


of Floor Space with Furnishing Pro- 
ductions from all parts of the- world, 
from the least expensive to the most 
costly varieties. Tne maximum value is 
offered, and everything marked in plain 
figures. There is 
NOTHING COMPARABLE TO THIS’ ELSE- 
WHERE IN THE WORLD. 


LONDON 
MUDIE’'S. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS 
CARRIAGE FREE TERMS. 


Messrs. MUDIE & CO. beg to announce that they have arranged 
a New Scale of 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Inclusive of carriage to and from any Railway Station in England, 
Scotland, or Wales. 


12 MONTHS. 6 MONTHS. 3 MONTHS. 


‘vor }£2 16 0 £1 11 0 £0 17 6 


6 Vols. B 
‘vn {24 40 £280 £1 8 0 


or 
10 Vols. B 


IN 


3I 3! 


PARIS 





sand 5 }26 10 0 £3130 £2 20 


10 Vols. B 
For Twelve Exchanges Annually. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS....... £60,000,000. 
THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


A DAM SPS. . ae feci'ns Hesitation iu recommending tts 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.’’—The Queen. 
For Furniture, Brown | 
ft. POLISH. 


Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, an 
Varnished and Enamelled goods, 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
A HOUSE WITH A REPUTATION FOR IDEAL 
MOTOR CLOTHING. 


Write for beautifully Mlustrated Brochure containing full ticulars and 
prices of Motoring Coats, Hats, Caps, Goggles, Boots, and gings; also 
Chauffeurs’ Uniforms, 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Leeds, 


BOOTH LINE TOURS 
IN PORTUGAL. 


R.M.S, ‘AMBROSE,’ 4,137 tons, Liverpool, June 19th ; 
London, June 21st. 
£12 for 13 days, 25 days for £16 to £20. First-class throughout, including 
all necessary travelling and hotel expenses, Other Sailings every 10 days. 
Apply THE BOOTH S8.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London 
or 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. post-free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


®,* Because Swedenborg has writteu so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to preseut a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught. 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 




















—y 


Holidays. 


While away you will, no doubt, have Occasion 
to use a pen; writing letters—despatching picture 
cards—or, perhaps, sketching. Don’t scratch 
along with your steel pen, other folks’ stee 
pens—or hotel pens—all bad, never twice alike. 
Invest in a 


* Swan” FOUNTAIN PEN 


Easy, gliding, always ready, and it will give 
entire satisfaction, not only for a week or 
two, but for a lifetime. 


JAMES DOUGLAS, the celebrated critic, writes: 


“The *SWAN’ frees me from the tyranny of the 
inkpot and the bondage of the blotter, and helps me 
to think in ink and dream on paper. It is the Pen 


of Pens!” 


Prices (in 3 Sizes) : 


10,6, 166, & 25/- up to £20. 


Write for Catalogue with pictures of “ Swans.” 


M bi T dd & B d HeadOffice—79 & 80 HIGH HOLBORN, W.c 
d Ie, 0 ar 93 Cheapside, E.C. 

J 95a Regent Street, W. 
3 Exchange St., Manchester. 
37 Ave. de l’Opéra, Paris. 
10 Rue Neuve, Brussels. 
New York and Chicago. 


BOLD NY STATIONERS 


AND JEWELLERS, Branches 





BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
H.R.H. PRINCE OF WALES. 


THE 


* AQUASCUTUM” 
COAT. 


Price 3 Guineas. 


IN EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS & COLOURINGS. 
ALL WOOL AND WATERPROOF. 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, London, 1904. 


SPECIALITE: 


** AQUASCUTUM” ROYAL 
MOTOR COATS 


with Removable Linings, possessing all the 
advantages of a fur coat without any of its dis- 
advantages. Can be worn all the year round. 


Exclusive Styles, Patterns, and Self-Measurement instructions 
sent by return, post-free, 


SoLE MAKERS :— 


AQUASCUTUM L"* 


100 REGENT STREET, W. 
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A book which is as exciting to read as any romance, and which should be 





in the hands of every English man and woman, as a vivid description of 





a portion of the Empire, and a record of a mighty chapter in its history. 





“SEYMOUR VANDELEUR.” 
By Colonel I. F. MAXSE, C.B., D.S.O. 


The History of England in Africa—The Story of a British Officer. 


Colonel Ivor Maxse has done two things in this notable book—he has told the story of a 
remarkable young officer, and he has told the story of the British dominions in Africa. The two 
themes weave themselves together. The reader understands better the noble example of Vandeleur’s 
life, because the book is as much a history of the circumstances in which the young officer played 
his part, and the engrossing tale of England’s role in the partition of Africa comes home the more 
vividly, because throughout the history there runs the scarlet thread of a personality. 


‘We do not know,” the Spectator said in its review of “Seymour Vandeleur,” “*anw other 
—————$—— ET »_ 
book which sets out so succinctly and clearly Imperial achievements which are wholly 





creditable, and which are too apt to be forgotten...... And in addition there is the portrait 
of a brilliant soldier, done with all the sympathy aud knowledge of long friendship,” 


An Entertaining Book. 


Colonel Maxse’s book is full of vivid descriptions, 
local colour, exciting adventures, and of all those 
other personal touches for the lack of which the 
formal history is often hard to read. Colonel Maxse 
has made the important events with which he deals 
vividly realisable by attaching them to the experi- 
ences and impressions of a typical young officer, 
who, from the outset of his career, chose Africa as 
the field of his activities, and who served in Uganda, 
Nigeria, the Sudan, and South Africa. Colonel 
Maxse, indeed, often quotes from Vandeleur’s letters 
and diaries, and thus gives his readers welcome 
glimpses of the individual playing his part in the 
great business of Empire-making. The following 
entries from a diary are quoted here as an example 
of the personal experience and the local colour 
which make this book so entertaining to read :— 

“ April 19.—Lion visited camp during night and 
carried off woman.” 

“ April 20.—Lion came again and took another 
woman.” 

“April 21.—Lion carried off a man. Seen by 
patrols and fired at. He visited cattle-house and 
was wounded by guard.” 

“ April 22.—Section went out to look for lion, 
and found him near river. Badly wounded, but 
very fierce! Was killed and brought to camp.” 

“April 24.—Another lion (probably lioness) 
visited camp during night and carried off child. 
Was seen by patrols and fired at.” 


“April 25.—Lioness came again and went to 
cattle-house, where guard fired at and wounded 
her. One of the shots struck house at considerable 
distance and entered thigh of woman, where it 
stillremains. Woman apparently little the worse.” 

“ May 3.—Askari (soldier) broke out of camp at 
night in drunken state and fired shots at sentries. 
Attempts made to capture him, but without 
success.” 

“Seymour Vandeleur” is a fine quarto volume, 
handsomely printed in large type on excellent paper. 
The illustrations include pictures of the Victoria 
Nyanza, scenes in Nigeria, South Africa, &c., repro- 
duced in colours from water-colour drawings by Mr. 
Nico Jungmann. Numerous maps and plans. 


12s. Gd. 





A Great Subject. 


In 1884 the total area of British Africa was only 
about twice the size of the United Kingdom. To-day 
the area of British Possessions in Africa, including 
Egypt, is more than thirty times as large as the 
United Kingdom. It is with the events which have 
brought about this extraordinary contrast that Colonel 
Maxse’s book deals. 


The partition of Africa was accomplished so 
rapidly, and for the most part with so little noise, that 
many English men and women are ignorant of the 
events which, in less than twenty years, added to the 
British Empire a dominion of greater extent than 
India. Moreover, until this volume appeared, there 
was no authoritative book which treated compre- 
hensively the whole of the great subject. Colonel 
Maxse deals with the acquisition of Uganda, Nigeria, 
the Sudan, and ends with a chapter, written in a vein 
of strong criticism, on the South African War. All 
through his book Colonel Maxse shows us the three 
factors which together brought about the results 
which he describes : the decisions—and indecisions 
—of Cabinets at home, affected by political or inter- 
national considerations ; the actions of explorers, 
soldiers, and administrators on the spot ; the past 
history and characteristics of the native races. 


To know something about the Empire, to have 
the foundations of the right attitude in Imperial 
matters, is a prime duty in these days when public 
opinion counts for so much. No one can read 
“Seymour Vandeleur” without gaining that insight, 
without gathering that information, which are neces- 
sary for the formation of sound opinions. Readers 
of this book will see for themselves how often, in the 
building of our African Empire, mistakes were made 
for the want of just such knowledge as Colonel 
Maxse provides, or because the imagination of 
politicians and the public at home was not stirred 
to a sense of the responsibilities which called 
urgently for action. That is why “Seymour Vande- 
leur” is a book which every man and woman in 
England should read.” 


net. 


“Seymour Vandeleur” is a book to read and a book to keep. You should on no account miss it. Readers who 
experience any difficulty in obtaining a copy at any Library or Bookseller are begged to communicate with the 
Publisher, who will be happy to make arrangements for the due supply of the book. 





LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 


2x BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 
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gend YEAR. 


ACADEMY NOTES. 


Published by Special Permission. 
With Illustrations of the Principal Pictures, 
Originated by HENRY BLACKBURN. 
Price One Shilling. 


CHATTERBOX LIBRARY. 


** Those who are seeking cheap books to replenish 
their lending libraries will do well to note this 
series.”—School Guardian, 

L—Tue Sisters (for Girls). 

Il.—Srx Montus ry tae Fouts (for Boys). 

IIl.—Marcia’s Home (for Girls). 

IV.—Tue Sitver Fracon (for Girls). 

V.—Tue Austin Prize (for Boys). 

ViI.—Tuxs Union Jacks (for Boys). 

VII.—Tur Fortunes oy tHE Cuariton Famitr 
(for Girls). 
VIII.—Tuxe Lirttz Geyerat (for Boys). 

IX.—Crnit, tue Founpuitne (for Boys). 

X.—Tue Story or Jounny Bentram (for Boys). 

XL—Srpyer Yorxr’s Frienp (for Boys), 
XIL—Frep Ma.coum (for Boys). 

XIIL.—Tue Constasie’s Sroris (for Boys and 
Girls). 


XIV.—Curis Waartow (for Boys). 
XV.—Terraweena. A Story of a Mid-Winter 
Vacation in Australia. [Just out, 
“‘All these books are well printed and illus- 
trated.”—Times of Indu, 


Each Volume is Illustrated. Bound in illustrated 
paper boards, ls.; extra cloth boards, ls, éd. 


A HEALTHY HOME AND 
HOW TO KEEP IT. 


A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 


By FLORENCE STACPOOLE, 
Lecturer to the National Health Society, &c. 


Being the latest a ~ to the “ Little Treasure” 
ries, 
In two parts, paper, 4d. each ; cloth, 6d. each. 


Part I. contarns :— 
Why itisa bey to Take Care of the Health. 
The House and How to Make it Healthy—Part I. 
The House and How to Make it Healthy—Part LI. 
Thrift, or How to Save Money and have Comfort 

at Home. 

Temperance : How We can Help it Forward. 

Part Il, contains :— 


Food, and its Uses. 

Prevention of Illness. 

Prevention of Consumption and Chest Complaints. 
Healthy Clothing. The Skin and its Fuuctions. 
The Care of Babies. 


BOOKS BY PHG@BE ALLEN 
GARDEN PESTS. 


Illustrated by Dr. HAROLD F. BASSANO. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“‘ The literature of the garden has a welcome, we 
may say a necessary, addition in ‘Garden Pests.’” 
—Spectator. 
PLAYING AT BOTANY. 


“The writer's qualifications for her task are un- 
questioned. Our regret is we were never numbered 
among her pupils.”—Schoolmaster, 

Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Third New and Enlarged Edition. 


JACK AND JILL’S 
JOURNEY. 


“ Specially suitable for young students in botany.” 
—Morning Post, 


Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
Second Edition, 


ON MINIATURE AND 
WINDOW GARDENING. 


Imp. 32mo, paper cover, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 


THE FORBIDDEN ROOM; 


Or, Mine Answer was My Deed. 
Illustrated, imp. l6mo, extra cloth boards, 2s, 


London: 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 
8 PATEBNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C., 
amp #& VICTOBIA STBEET, 5.W. 





COUNT 


STORER 


Author of “ The 


J. 


BUNKER 


BY 


CLOUSTON, 


Lunatic at Large,” 


“ Will make you roar.” 


6s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





DINNEF ORD’ 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 


Safest aud most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


S 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found eyualto 14/6 g/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at bigher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustautly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additioual con- 
fidence im submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kaviwa ~~ Station, moludmmg Cases 
Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


*“K” BOOTS 


ere made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there w no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“Kk” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


Pheenix Assurance Com ey Limited, 
HCGNIX FIR OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates, 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied, 


Per Dozen 
Bots. §-Hots, 


17/6 9/9 











OF ALL LEADING TAILORs. 


ovary MOTOFRIEZE 


cocour QOOLITHIC ROCK 


(and 17 others). 





Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 
The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 
Limited. 
GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PaxaBLe my ApvanNce. 


Half- 
yearly, 


. £l 86... 0 143... 


Including postage to any 
of the English Colonies, 
Awerica, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &c, oo eee 


Including postage to any Yearly. 
art of the United K 
om “ 


Quar- 


O78 


1 12 6... 0 16 3... 083 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THE OLD CoRNER 
BooksTore (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom. 
U.S.A.; THB 
INTERNATIONAL NEws CoMPaAny, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messns, 
Square, New Fork, 


field Street, Boston, Mass., 


BRENTANO, Union 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THe SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 


pany, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


oe PaGk (when available) 14 GuINEAS 


Half. -Page (Column) 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 
Narrow Column (Third of Page) 
Half Narrow Column 

Quarter Narrow Column 
Column (Two-thirds width of 


COMPANIES. 
Outside Page 0 
Inside Page 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column(half- 
width), 56; and 1s. a line for every additionai line 
(containing on an average tweive words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 88. an inch, 
Broad column, balf-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
16s, an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
16s. an inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms; net 


Building, U.S.A,; GALIGNANI'S 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tue 
Harotp A, WiLtson Company, LtD., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, A. 
2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 


Chicago, 


Canada ; 
T. CHAPMAN, 
Montreal, Canada ; 
BooKsELLING Dep6t, Cairo and Port Said ; 
and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Zown, 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GoTCH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND CoM- 
PANY, Dunedin; StmpsoN AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; RB. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
ana W, CO, RiaBy, Adelaide, 
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Messrs. MacLehose’s New Books 


THIS DAY. 


Royal 8v0, with 17 Full-page Engravings of Mary Queen of 
Scots and of her Jewels, 8s. 6d. net. 


Portraits and Jewels of Mary 
Stuart. 


By ANDREW LANG. 


“The jewels portrayed agree wonderfully with those catalogued in the 
Qneen’s inventories, and the chief value and novelty «f the book is the 
application to this and other portraits of a test of ideutilication hitherto 
overlooked or neglected.""—Scotsman, 

“ This book is delightful."—Speaker. 

“In Mr. Lang’s very best vein.” —Outlook, 

“ The subject is made deeply interesting by Mr. Lang’s facile pen.” 

—Dundee Advertiser, 

* 4 yolume that is comely to regard and attractive in theme.” 

—Weslminster Gazette, 





THIS DAY,—With 9 MIlustrations, 5s. net. 


Months at the Lakes. 


By the Rev. CANON RAWNSLEY. 


“This is a delightful book for the lover of the district 
indeed, who loves uatural beauty and is interested 1m local customs. 
—Kvening Standard. 
“ Anything more delightful as a handbook to the Lake Country can 
scarcely be imagined.”—Yorkshire Weekly Post, 
‘*‘Canon Rawnsley is at his best in this delightful volume. The book isa 
masterpiece, and is very unlikely to be superseded.” 
—Church Family Newspaper, 
“ Few who take up this volume will be content with a single reading.” 
—dtandard, 
“No living writer has done more to familiarise the present generation with 
the bistory and traditions of Lakeland than Canon Rawasley.”—Jribune, 


for anybody, 





ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Literary Associations of the 
English Lakes. 


Third Edition. 


“A tramp of intelligence, however exacting, who carries the book in one 
pocket and a good orduance map in the other, will find himself amply provided 
for an extensive tour in the Lake Country.”—lIllustrated London News. 


2 vols. With 32 Illustrations, 10s. net. 


History of Japan, 1693. 


Translated in 1693 by J. G. SCHEUCHZER, F.R.S. London, 
From the High Dutch of 
ENGLEBERT KAEMPFER, M.D., 
Physician to the Dutch Embassy to the Emperor’s Court. 
3 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 37s. 6d. net. 


“The most important and authoritative early work upon Japan. A more 
interesting and happier reprint is not to be desired.”— Notes and Quertes. 

“The many Westerners who are endeavouring to leirn something—as far 
as it is possible—about the Japanese, could not do better than commence 
their studies by a perusal of Dr. Kaempfer's pages.”—Daily Mail, 

“Kaempfer's great work on Japan has beea justly described as a classic, 
and a clussic it will remain.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“It isan amazing book; one wonders that a single pair of eyes could have 
seen so much, that a single brain could have reasoned so much and go well 
about so many things.”—Liverpool Post, 


Royal 8vo, with 471 Dlustrations, 42s. net. 
William Strang: Catalogue of 
his Etched Work. 


With Introductory Essay by LAURENCE BINYON, 


“Almost every etching that Mr. Strang has done since 1882 is pictured 
here.” —Academy. 
“The book is a remarkable monument of his achievement as an etcher.” 
—Sootsman, 
Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, 
Publishers to the University. 


London: MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


SIR NORMAN LOCKYER’S NEW WORK. 
Stonehenge and other British 
Stone Monuments 
Astronomically Considered. 


By Sir NORMAN LOCKYER, K.C.B., F.R.S, Illustrated, 
Medium 8vo, 10s. net. 





1906 ISSUE, WITH CONSIDERABLE ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS, 
NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World. 
Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 





LIFE & EXPERIENCES OF 


SIR HENRY ENFIELD ROSCOE, 


D.C.L., LL.D. F.R.S. Written by Himself. With Photo- 
gravure Portraits and other Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Vol. 
WALTER PATER. 


By A. C. BENSON, 





Crown §8vo, 2s. net. 


HENRY SIDGWICK: 
A MEMOIR, 
By A. S. and E. M. S. With Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH PROSODY, 
FROM THRE l2rxa CENTURY TO THE PRESENT DAY. By Professor 
Geouce Sarnrssuny, MLA. In3 vols.svo. Vol. 1. (From the Origins to 
Spenser), 10s. net. 

ACADEMY.—“ The present instalment has convinced us that the whole 
subject is being dealt with in masterly fashion, and we are confident that the 
remaining volumes will be worthy of their theme. For Professor Saintsbury 
has that quality which made Hazlitt one of the iirst of critics, he has gusto, 
he loves literature.” 











A HANDBOOK OF 
BRITISH INLAND BIRDS. 


By ANTHONY COLLETT. With Coloured and Outline 
Plates of Eggs by Eric Parker. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
OUTLOOK,—“* A wholly delightful book, marked on every page by care and 


accuracy. 





WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ELIZABETH & HER GERMAN GARDEN. 


With Coloured Illustrations by 8. Harmon Veppger. Extra Crown 8vo, 


7s. 6d, net 





EVERSLEY S8ERIES.—New Vol. 
EIGHT DRAMAS OF CALDERON. 


Translated by Epwarp FirzGeraLp. Globe Svo, 4s. net. 


RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Addresses on Fundamental Christianity delivered in S. Margaret's, West- 
minster, during Lent, 1906. By Canon H, Hensiter Henson, B.D., Hon, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 


Freely 








NEW VOLUME OF STORIES BY Mrs, MOLESWORTH. 
THE WRONG ENVELOPE, and other Stories. 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. Crown 5vo, 6s, 


MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


LADY BALTIMORE. 
THE VINE OF SIBMAH. 


Puritans. By AnpRew Macpuatt, 
A COMPENDIUM OF 
SPHERICAL ASTRONOMY, with its Applica- 


tions to the Determination and Reduction of Positious of the Fixed Stars, 
By Stow Newcoms. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 











By Owen WIsTeR. 
A Relation of the 











A Study of Town Life. by B. Sexson 
Extra Crown 8vo, sewed, ls. net, 


POVERTY. 


Rowntres. New Lupression, 





MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 





—$—$ 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE 
No. 662 (Just Published), consists of a collection of books 
on Philology. 
Post-free on application to 
HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 








140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 
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POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


Written by various Authors under the Direction and Editorship of the 


Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt. 
President of the Royal Historical Society, and 


REGINALD LANE POOLE, M.A., Ph.D., 
Editor of the “‘ English Historical Review.” 
In 12 Volumes, demy 8vo, each Volume having its own Index and 
2 or more Maps. 

The price of each volume is 7s. 6d. net if sold separately, but 
COMPLETE SETS may be subscribed for through the booksellers 
at the price of £4 net, payment being made at the rate of 6s. 8d. 
net on the delivery of each volume. 


The following New Volume is just published :— 


Vol. XI.—From Addington’s Administration to the Close of William 
IV.’s Reign (1801-1837). By the Hon. GEORGE C. BRODRICK, 
D.G.L., late Warden of Merton College, Oxford, Completed and 
Revised by J. K. FOTHERINGHAM, M.A., formerly Senior Demy 
of Magdalen College, Oxford; Lecturer in Classical Literature 
at King’s College, London. With 3 Maps. 


The following Volumes are also now ready :— 


Vou. I—To 1066. By Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L., Litt.D., Fellow 
of University College, London; Fellow of the British 
Academy. With 2 Maps. 


Vou. IT.—1066 to 1216. By George Burton Adams, M.A., 
Professor of History in Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut. With 2 Maps. 


Vox. III.—1216 to 1377. By T. F. Tout, M.A., Professor of 
Medieval and Modern History in the Victoria University of 
Manchester; formerly Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. 
With 2 Maps. 

Vou. X.—1760 to 1801. By the Rev. William Hunt, M.A., D.Litt., 
Trinity College, Oxford. With 3 Maps. 


HERESIES OF SEA POWER. By Frep. T. 
Jane, Author of ‘‘ Fighting Ships,” &c.; Inventor of the Naval War Game. 
With 8 Maps and 14 Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

The object of this book is to prove that the theories of Sea Power 
generally held, and specially as connected with the name of Cuptain 

Mahan, are incorrect. 


WAYSIDE SKETCHES IN ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL HISTORY. Nine Lectures, with Notes and Preface. By Cuartes 
Biee, D.D., Canon of Christ Church and Recius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Oxford. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“ These lectures might have been called Essays on the Development 
of the Church. They refer to three great moments in that fateful 
process—the making of the medieval system, the decay of the 
mediaeval system, and the beginnings of modern Christianity.”— 
From the PREFACE. 


Contents.—PRUDENTIUS, PAULINUS OF NOLA, SIDONIUS APOLLI- 
NARIS, GROSSETESTE, WYCLIFFE, A KEMPIS, THE ENGLISH 
REFORMATION (Three Lectures). 


THE COMING OF THE BRITISH TO 
AUSTRALIA. 1788 to 1829. By Ipa Lez (Mrs. Charles Bruce Marriott). 
With 54 Illustrations and a Preface by the Most Hon. the Marquis of 
Lovirtaeow, K.T. 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 


NEW VOLUME FOR THE YEAR 1905, 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad. 8vo, 18s. 


THE GENUINENESS AND AUTHORSHIP 
OF THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. By the Rev. J. D. James, B.D., 
Vicar of Cadoxton-juxta-Neath, formerly Classical Scholar of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


PERSECUTION AND TOLERANCE: being 
the Hulsean Lectures preached before the University of Cambridge in 
1893.4. By Manveti Creicuroy, D.D., D.C.L., &c., sometime Bishop of 
London. New and Cheaper Impression. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books, 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS, 


THROUGH INDIA 
WITH THE PRINCE. 


By G. F. ABBOTT, 


Special Correspondent of the Calcutta Stetesman, Author of “ The Tale of 
Tour in Macedonia.” With many Lilustrations, demy 8vo, l2s, 6d, net, ® 


SIR JOSHUA FITCH, 


An Account of his Life and Work. 
By A. L. LILLEY, M.A., 


From Materials supplied by nany FITCH. With Portrait, large crown 80, 
's. Gd, net. 

STANDARD.—* Mr. Lilley is to be congratulated upon his production of a 
memoir which does justice to a notable tigure in Nineteenth erm English 
life and thought. The book should be read by all who have any interest in 
educational questions, and of these it might almost be said that their number 
includes alinost every thoughtful man and woman in the land,” 

DAY. 


SHAKESPEARE AND HIS 


A Study of the Topical Element in Shakespeare and in the Elizabethan 
Drama. By J. A. DB ROTHSCHILD, Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


SOME DOGMAS OF RELIGION. 


By JONN ELLIS McTAGGART, Litt.D., Lecturer in Moral Sciences, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

TRIBUNE.—“ Mr. McTaggart’s book is full of surprises, some of them very 
pleasant. It is also able, interesting, stimulating, all the more so because it 
is the product of two philosophical methods, and belongs to more than one 
century—connecting the Deism of the one with the idealism of the other 
The crowning merits of Mr. McTaggart’s style are its clean-cut explicitnesa, 
and the happy directuess and not infrequent humour of its illustrations,” 


A Book about Children for Grown-ups. 


CONCERNING PAUL & FIAMMETTA, 


By L. ALLEN HARKER, Author of “A Romance of the Nursery," 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

SPECTATOR.—* Though this book is not, properly speaking, a novel, the 
account of the doings of the children in the nursery of Squire Staniland is 
much more amusing reading than most works of contemporary fiction. It hag 
humour as well as fancy, and the grown-up peuple, seen through the children’s 
eyes, are almost as successful as the children themselves,” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 


WERNER LAURIE'’S List 


Mr. WERNER LAURIE is Publishing To-day an important 
New Novel of Irish Schoolboy Life. Price 6s, 


THE CUBS. By Suay F. Buttock. 
THE CUBS. [By Suan F. Buttock. 


LIFE IN THE LAW. 


Reminiscences of the Bench, Bar, and Circuit. By JOHN GEORGE 
WITT, K.C. (Beucher of Lincoln’s Inn, formerly Senior Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge). With Portrait, crown Svo, 6s. net. 

Mr. Witt’s tragic death in a London omnibus recently is probably fresb in 
the memory of most people. He was a general favourite, and this very 
pleasant and readable volume of his reminiscences during the last forty years 
will be welcomed by many. The work is full of persoual anecdotes of well 
kuown legal luminaries, 














THE MUSIC LOVER’S LIBRARY—Vol. Il. 
STORIES FROM THE OPERAS. 


By GLADYS DAVIDSON. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net, 

A charming series of tales arrranged from the Grand Operas. Few people 

know the actual stories contained in the great music dramas of Wagner aod 

others. Most of them are very beautiful and interesting, and this volume con- 

tains twenty of the more popular tales, simply written, and in accordance with 
the libretto. 


Vol. I—CHATS ON VIOLINS. By One Racster. 3s. 6d. net. 





DIVINE AUTHORITY. By J. F. Scuornrrexp, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, late Rector of St. Michael’s, Edin- 
burgh. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Contents.—The Need of a Teacher—The Voice of God Incarnate—The Voice 
of God in the Church—The Delivery of the Message—Other Voices—The 

Real Point at Issue. 





IS RELIGION UNDERMINED ? 
Crown 8vo, pp. x. + 238, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 
OLD BELIEFS AND NEW KNOWLEDGE. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xii. + 178, stiff paper, 1s. 6d. net. 


Guardian.—“ We should confidently place this little volume in the hands of 
any one who was sincerely perplexed by the modern environment of religion.” 





A DISCREPANT WORLD: being an Essay in 
——, By the Author of “Through Speqfacles of Feeling,” &c. 
wn 80, 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 





MODERN MEDICINE FOR THE HOME. 
- | <1 ey WALKER, M.B.C.S., L.B.C.P. (Lond.) Crown 8yo, cloth 
gilt, 2s. 6d. 

“A practical, scientific, up-to-date, and popular handbook, which ought to 
be in every home library.” 


REMINISCENCES OF A COUNTRY 


POLITICIAN, By JOHN A. BRIDGES, J.P. Demy 8vo, 8s. 64. net 

The TIMES says :—“* The cémbination of qualities displayed by Mr. Bridges 
in this pleasunt medley of reflections and recollections is at once piquant and 
rare.” 








THREE NEW NOVELS.—6s, 
ROWENA, AGNES GIBERNE. 
THE MUMMY AND MISS NITOCRIS. 
GrirFitu. 


THURTELL’S CRIME. Dick Donovan. 


each. 


GEORGB 


T. WERNER LAURIE, Clifford's Inn, London. 
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THE CHURCH IN FRANCE. 


J. E. C. BODLEY., 


Author of “ France.” 
Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


rum says :—“ Apart from its historic and philosophic value, the 

ts a cen for all who would understand what has occurred to the 

oe in France, and an indispensable guide to the facts which are likely to 
intluence its future history.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


THE LIFE OF ALFRED AINGER. By 


Epitx Sicuet, Author of “ Catherine de’ Medici.” With 1 Photogravure 
Froutispiece and 6 Half-tone Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
emy says:— A charming biography of one of the few wits of our 
on Sor pace of this volume yields something to show how excellently 
fitted the late Canon Ainger was to be the biographer and annotator of Charles 
Lawb.” 


THE POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY OF 


GEORGE MEREDITH. By Georce M. Trevetray. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
net. 

The Westminster Gazette says :—‘* Mr. Trevelyan’s monograph on the poetry 
and philosophy of George Meredith is an admirable example of literary appre- 
ciation. Being at once sympathetic and discreet, it avoids the pitfulls which 
await the commentator on a living author and gives the reader precisely the 
kind of assistauce that he needs.” 


SOME LITERARY ECCENTRICS. By Jony 


Frvie, Author of “Some Famous Women of Wit and Beauty,” &c. 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s, 61. net. 
Studies of Thomas Amory—Thomas Day— William Beckford—Walter Savage 
Jandor—William Hazlitt—Henry Crabb Robinson—Charles Babbage—Douglas 
Jerrold—George Wither—James L—S.r John Mandeville. 


HISTORICAL GREEK COINS. By G. F. 


Hut, Author of “ The Coins of Sicily,” &c. With Plates illustrating 
over 100 Coins, demy 8vo, lus, 6d. net, 


TACITUS, AND OTHER ROMAN STUDIES 


By Gaston Borsster, Professor of Latin Eloquence at the Collége de 
France. Translated by W. G. Uutcaisox, Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


RENASCENCE PORTRAITS. Studies of 


Pietro Aretino, Thomas Cromwell, and Maximilian. By Pavn vaw 
Dree, D.D. Lllustrated with Portraits in Photogravure, demy 8vo, 
10s, 6d, net, 
The Daily Telegraph says :—‘* The work will be found as useful to the student 
as it will be found attractive by the reader with a liking for historical 
biography.” 


JOHN OF DAMASCUS. By Dovetas Arsiz. 


Fourth Edition, Revised. Fcap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


Ready Next Week. 
ANIMAL HEROES: being the Histories of 


a Cat, a Dog, a Pigeon, a Lynx, Two Wolves, anda Reindeer. By Ernest 

THompson Seton, Author of ** Two Little Savages” and *“ Monarch, the 

Big Bear,” With 200 Illustrations by the Author. 362 pp. demy 8vo, 
net. 


Popular New 6s. Novels. 
SET IN AUTHORITY. By Sara Jeannerte 


wag a Be Author of “An American Girl in London,” “The Path of a 
tar,” &c. 


Outlook.—* Mrs. Cotes has written the novel of the year.” 


THE HOUSE OF COBWEBS. 


Gissixa, With an Introduction by Tuomas Seccomne. 


The Daily Telegraph says:—‘“ They are beautiful stories, told with consum- 
mate art, and have a flavour rare in present-day fiction.......It [* The House 
ome *) is really a masterpiece, which one is glad to find in the English 

uage,” 


THE ARENA. By Harotp Spenoer. 


Punch says :-—‘* The book befer: the House is ‘The Arena.’ Those in favour 
of it‘ Aye’; contrary‘ No.’ ‘The ‘ Ayes’ have it.” 


ANTHONY BRITTEN. By Herserr Mac- 
ILwarsg, Author of “‘ Dinkinbar,” “ Fate the Fiddler,” &c. 
The Manchester Guardian says:—‘‘ The book is something more than well 
worth reading ; it is a serious and artistic contribution to the imaginative 
Writing of the day.” 


By George 





ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON. 


An Essay on American Union. 
By F. S. OLIVER. 


Illustrated with Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





TIMES.—*“ Mr. Oliver has chosen his hero well. He has written 
of what Hamilton’s career illustrates and teaches with great 
ability, with great enthusiasm, and persuasiveness. He has 
depicted Hamilton with force and clearness, with humour, with 
sympathy, and charm. He has treated a big subject in a large 
and masterly way. No book has appeared lately which conveys 
a more valuable lesson or one more tactfully and skilfully 
unfolded.” 


OUTLOOK.—* Mr. Oliver has revealed for the first time to the 
average English reader the significance of an extraordinary 
personality and the waning of a period; he has thrown reflex 
light, as he intended, upon the deepest of our own problems, and 
we do not hesitate at all to say that he has written one of the 
distinguished books of a decade. Since Lord Rosebery’s mono- 
graph upon Pitt, to which it is perhaps most nearly related in 
style and method, there has been no equally acute criticism of the 
idea of statesmanship and the psychology of popular government.” 


NATIONAL REVIEW.—* Mr. Oliver has written a life of 
* Alexander Hamilton ’...... of which we need only say that it is 
worthy of the subject. And besides being a sympathetic 
biography of a remarkable character, it is a stimulating and 
suggestive political study, which should be read by all English- 
men interested in constructive Imperialism.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ A stimulating book...... conspicuously fertile 
and happy (partly because not timid) in the political and 
personal portraiture of Hamilton himself and of the more 
influential and assertive among his fellow-workers and his 
opponents.” 

DAILY NEWS.—“ The author has accomplished his task with 
admirable judgment and entire success. His forcible style lends 
vigour and reality to the various.characters as they cross the 
stage, while his political insight gives a permanent value to the 
work,” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Hamilton stands out vividly and 
certainly as a man and as a statesman. Mr. Oliver has given 
proof of a power to brush aside irrelevancies and grasp the 
essentials of a situation which is rare indeed in this age of 
chroniclers.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Oliver’s book is carefully 
studied and admirably written. No better example of this kind 
of history has appeared for many months.” 


Mr. Freperic Harrison, in the TRIBUNE.—*« Mr. Oliver's 
book does not profess to be a history or a biography, but ‘ merely 
an essay on the character and achievements of a man who was 
the chief figure in a series of striking events.’ This is perhaps 
rather too modest a claim...... As to a biography of Hamilton, a 
living portrait of the man himself is vigorously drawn in the 
midst of the historical and political chapters.” 

STANDARD.—*“ This clear and philosophic estimate of Hamil- 
ton’s personality and work.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* Mr. Oliver's essay is a masterly 
performance.” 

ETHICAL REVIEW.—“ Mr. Oliver has an excellent style and 
can sketch a character with effect.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.— Perhaps the main interest of the 
volume for British readers will consist in the fact that the sano 
Imperialism of Alexander Hamilton is made an interesting and 
instructive object-lesson; not so much an example to follow in 
detail as a suggestive inspiration to illuminate and clarify the 
present problems of Imperial unity and a world-wide British 
policy.” 

RECORD HERALD, Chicago.—‘No other Englishman has 
shown himself more familiar with the economic conditions in 
America during the revolutionary epoch.” 

NEW YORK EVENING MAIL.—“ A searching study and pre- 
sentment of the struggles of that critical period of American 
history which, thanks largely to the influence of Hamilton’s 
potent personality, ended in a firm and enduring union of States.” 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., London. 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books 


READY ON MONDAY NEXT, 
With 62 Illustrations and a Map, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE BALKAN TRAIL. 


By FREDERICK MOORE. 


*.* This work relates the experiences of an American 
eorrespondent during the recent troubles in the 
Balkans, and affords an insight into the character of 
the people and the political situation. Incidentally, 
Mr. Moore tells, on the authority of the actors in the 
drama, the real history of the abduction and ransom 
of Madame Tsilka. 


A MEMOIR OF THE LATE PROVOST OF KING'S. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—With Portraits, small demy 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 


AUGUSTUS AUSTEN LEICH, 


Provost of King’s College, Cambridge. A Record of College 
Reform. 
Edited by WILLIAM AUSTEN LEIGH, 
Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 


A VISION OF INDIA, 


As seen during the Tour of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. 
By SIDNEY LOW. With Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


LORD CURZON, in a SPEECH to the NEW VAGABONDS'’ CLUB on 
Igay 15th, said :— 


“Mr. SIDNEY LOW, the author of that interesting book, ‘A 
VISION OF INDIA,’ has succeeded in giving a striking picture of 
Indian life under many of its varied aspects, which I believe to be 
substantially accurate, and which is clearly the result of much 
acute observation and penetrating insight.” 


FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 
Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
Large post 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 
THIRD IMPRESSION (Second Edition). With a Preface. 


ACADUMY.—* Mr. Benson has earned our gratitude by the publication of 
this book...... He is aiways suggestive, and writes in a style that must com- 
mend itself to every lover of letters.” 


HEROES OF EXILE. 


Being Certain Rescued Fragments of Submerged Romance. 
By HUGH CLIFFORD, C.M.G., 


Author of “Studies in Brown Humanity.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TRIBUNE.—“ A remarkable book......We find it hard to recall any volume 
of conventional romance that is packed with so much enthralling incident.” 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


SALTED ALMONDS. 


By F. ANSTEY, Author of “Vice Versa,” 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


DAILY GRAPHIC.—“ It is Mr. Anstey’s distinction to be always fresh, 
always new......‘ Salted Almonds’ is everyone's dish,” 


IF YOUTH BUT KNEW 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 
With 20 Illustrations by Mr. LANCELOT SPEED. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


TRUTH.—*** If Youth But Knew’ is, in a word, as enchaining as the magic 
piusic of its wizard violinist.” 


AMELIA AND THE DOCTOR. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 
Author of “Two Moods of a Man,” “Crowborough Beacon,” &c, 


TIMES.—“ This pleasant and kindly little village chronicle. We have met 


many of these inhabitants of Barton and its neighbourhood before, but their | 


presentment has a freshuess and happy turn of its own ; and to watch them 
all as the trend of events approaches and recedes from them is to watch living 


people.” 


CLEMENCY SHAFTO. 


By FRANCES C. BURMESTER, 


Among the many Articles of interest to Lovers of 
Pursuits, Sport, and Natural History in the Curreng 
Number of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN ” 


are the following :— 


NATIVE AND FOREIGN TREES. 

A VARIATION IN CLAY BIRD SHOOTING. 
SAILING ABOVE LOCK. 

TROUT IN A WOODLAND LAKE. 

IN SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. 

RURAL IMPRESSIONS IN THE NORTH. By “ Hos 


CouNTIES.” 


INTERNATIONAL POLO. 
PATTERNS AND HIGH PHEASANTS. 
A COUNTRY LETTER FROM IRELAND, 


“ MAINTOP.” 


By 


A Countryman’s Notebook; Country-House Topies; 
Polo Notes; Racing; Turf Notes; &c., &e. 


Letters on Country Subjects, 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” like othe 


papers, invites correspondence on matiers of interest to its 
readers. But, unlike other papers, it is also willing to pay 
its correspondents. or all letters judged interesting enough 
to be published, payment will be made unless it is requested 
that they may be inserted free. 


What subjects will be regarded as of interest ? Anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists ; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published, 

Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written, 
If not marked Country, it will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 

All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 





Author of “John Lott's Alice,” “A November Cry,” &c, 


[On June 11th, | 


London : SMITH, ELDER and CO,, 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 





JUST OUT.—With Portraits and other Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 36s. net. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, 


(823-1900 


Comprising his Autobiography down to 1857, and his Life from that date 
onwards based on his Correspondence and Diaries, 


Edited by the DOWAGER DUCHESS OF ARGYLL. 


MORNING POST. 


“Jt is full of vivid reminiscence of persons who have 
filled large places in the history of their country, of | 
science, and of literature...... For the general reader the | 
charm of these volumes will be found in the personal 
reminiscences, and the refreshing irregularity in which | 
chapters upon high affairs of State are interspersed 
with notes of travel, natural history, literature, and 
general society.” 

STANDARD. 


“When the Duke of Argyll was writing his auto- 
biography he was the only survivor of the Ministry 
which plunged, or, rather, drifted, into the Crimean War; 
and his reminiscences of that memorable time form the 
most valuable part of the book. A valuable and note- | 
worthy contribution to the political and social history 
of England in the nineteenth century.” 











TIMES. 
“It is the charm of autobiography that it enables us 
not only to see a man as he saw himself, but also to see 
many traits in him which he certainly never did see, 


| although he unconsciously reveals them. No one will 


read this autobiography without renewing and enlarging 


| his respect for a very remarkable man.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE. 


** All the more delightful, then, has it been to find that 
this autobiography reveals the greatness and sweetness 
which seemed to declare themselves in that noble head 
and splendid face.” 

TRIBUNE, 

“One of the most interesting autoblographies that 
have appeared within my recollection. To the historical 
student they are invaluable, and no politician will find 
them dull.” 





RESEARCHES IN SINAI. 


By Prof. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., 


Edwards Professor of Egyptology, University College, London. With Chapters by C. T. CURRELLY, M.A., Officer of the Imperial 
Order of the Medjidie. With 186 Illustrations and 4 Maps, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


DAILY CHRONICLE, | 


“This work, with its lavish amount of illustration and 
wealth of research, is, we have no hesitation in saying, 
the best book Professor Petrie has produced, and it will 
long remain the standard work on this historical penin- 
sula, which links the African and Asiatie continents 
together.” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


*“ A work of great interest.” 


DAILY TELUGRAPH, 


“Of profound interest to biblical scholars. Mr. 
Petrie’s ingenious theory restores to the biblical story 
the historical verisimilitude, the lack of which was 
urged with great force by Bishop Colenso in the middle 
of last century. The book is lavishly adorned with 
interesting and valuable photographs.” 





GLOBE, 


“It is no cxaggeration to say that it is the most 
exhaustive work on the archeology of this historic 
peninsula that ever has, or ever will, appear. The reason 
for this last statement is clearly set forth by the author, 
and is a record of one of the greatest acts of Vandalism 
known...... The most important portion of the work. how- 
ever, is the description of the Hathor Temple at Serabit- 
el-Khadem, Space will not permit of our dealing so 
fully with these chapters as they deserve; but nostudent 
of religion should neglect the valuable material the 
author has gathered......In conclusion we may say that 
this is a most valuable book, well written, lavishly illus- 
trated and well indexed.” 


SCOTSMAN, 


**Necessity as well as inclination drew Mr. Flinders 
Petrie’s party last winter into the wilderness of Sinai...... 
That he has been richly rewarded, not merely by the 
more accurate examination of old finds, but by new and 
unexpected discoveries, is clearly attested by the present 
handsome volume.” 





BRITISH 
IS THEIR RESUSCITATION PRACTICABLE ? 
By EDWIN A. PRATT, 


Author of “ The Transition in Agriculture,” “‘ The By Mrs. ETHEL 
Organization of Agriculture,’ “ Railways and their 
Rates,” Ac. 
With Dlustrations, large crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Just out. 





With Illustrations, square demy 8vo, 9s, net. 


CANALS: | THE MEMOIRS of the | REASON IN 


ARCHITECTURE. 


LORD of JOINVILLE. BASED ON A COURSE OF LECTURES ON 


ARCHITECTURE DELIVERED AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY, 1906, 


By THOMAS GRAHAM JACKSON, 
R.A., M.A., F.S.A. 


Witb many Ilustratious, medium 8vo, 10s. 6. net. 
[Ieady. neat week, 


WEDGWOOD. 


[Ready neat week, 








TRUTH AND FALSE- 


HOOD IN RELIGION. WISDOM OF THE 
EAST SERIES. 


| MUSINGS OF A CHINESE MYSTIC. 


| Selections from the Philosophy of Chuang Tza, 
With an Introduction by Lionet Gries, MLA, | 
(Oxon.), Assistant at the British Museum, 


Pott lémo, 2s. net. 


SIX LECTURES DELIVERED AT CAMBRIDGE | 
TO UNDERGRADUATES IN THE LENT 
TERM, 1906, 

By WILLIAM RALPH INGE, D.D., 

Vicar of All Saints, Ennismore Gardens; formerly 

Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, aud of 
Hertford College, Oxford ; Hon. D.D. Aberdeen. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Ready nezt week, 


NEW VOLUME IN THE 


PROBLEMS IN ANIMAL 
METABOLISM. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES GIVEN IN THE 
PHYSIOLOGICAL LABORATORY AT THE 
LONDON UNIVERSITY, AT SOUTH KEN. 
SINGTON, IN THE SUMMER TERM, 1904, 

By J. B. LEATHES, 
Lecturer on Physiology in the Medical School of 
St. Thomas's Hvspital. 
| Published under the authority of the University of 


Londea, 
Demy 8vo, 78. 6d. net [Ready nezt week, 








JOHN 








MURRAY, Albemarle 


Street, W. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS _ 


NAPOLEON. Volume IX. of the Cambridge Modern History, planned by the late 
Lord Acton, edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D. G. W. Prothero, Litt.D. and Stanley Leathes, M.A. 


The period with which this volume of the Cambridge Modern History is concerned is indicated by its title Napoleon, 
The writers are Georges Pariset, Protessor of Modern History in the University of Nancy; T. A. Walker. W. 
Vol. IX Wilson; Anton Guilland, Professor of History at Zurich; H. A. L. Fisher; L. G. Wickham-Legg ; Colonel EM 
Royal 8vo, Lloyd; J. Holland Rose; Major-General August Keim, of the German Army; C. W. Oman, Chichele Professo: 
16s net Modern History in the University of Oxford; Eugen Stschepkin, Professor of Universal History in the Im t of 

University of Odessa; J. von Pflugk-Harttung, formerly Professor of History in the University of Basel; a. W ard 
G. P. Gooch; W. H. Hutton ; and H. E, Egerton, Beit Professor of Colonial History in the University of Oxford, i 

ress notices “‘ No one man’s labour could produce the same effect on the reader's mind, for the unity of one man’s thou 
~" Vol. IX a weaker impression than the unity revealed wheu many men’s labour, each approaching the subject frome tt makes 
side, are seen to tell the same tale.’’—Morning Post. pecial 
** All that is best in the scholarship of Europe for the period is put under demand to contribute...... an arra: 
skilfully marshalled facts of the Napoleonic era such as probably has never before beeu gathered in one volume,” re 
—Daily C ; 

** Unquestionably, this is one of the most interesting and valuable volumes of the Cambridge Modern Hist 
veritable storehouse of information and a trustworthy aid to the interpretation of a dramatic and memorable he 

—Standard, 
Earlier volumes The twelve volumes in which the Cambridge Modern History will cover the period from the close of the Middle 4 4 
of t.e History to the present day, are issued in two series : the one beginning with Volume I and the other with Volume VIL. Under 
this arrangement six volumes have now appeared: viz. I—Lhe Renaissance, I1—The Reformation, I1I—The Wars y¥ 

Leligion, VII—The United States, VIII—The French Revolution, and 1X—Napoleon. 

Subscription price Any volume of the History may be purchased separately, at 16s. net. But subscriptions of £7 10s. net are received 
for the complete work in twelve volumes. Such subscriptions may be paid either at once in full, or half now (for the 
six volumes ready) and the balance in instalments of 12s. 6d. on the publication of each of the six remaining volumes, 


NO MAN’S LAND. A History of Spitsbergen from its Discovery to the beginning 
of the Selentific Exploration of the Country. By Sir Martin Conway. 


Royal 8vo Here the author tells the story of events in and on the coasts of Spitsbergen since its discovery in 1596. Year b 

year, from early in the seventeeuth century, Spitsbergen has been the scene of industries attracting adventurers ot 

1 rr _— mauy nations, whose purposes, rivalries, and fortunes are related, The book is illustrated, and has many excellent 
's ne maps. 


IMMUNITY IN INFECTIVE DISEASES. By Elie Metchnikoff, Foreign Member of 
the Royal Society of London, Professor at the Pasteur Institute, Paris. Translated from the French by 
Francis G. Binnie, of the Pathological Department, University of Cambridge. 


*¢ The subject with which this admirable volume deals is one which has in recent years attracted a vast amount of 
Royal 8vo attention No more important book on the subject has ever appeared in the English language.”—Athenzwm, 


45 age. = tems “ The book is most interesting reading......Study of it is indispensable to all who are specially interested in the 
subject of immunity,”—Lancet, 


A NORFOLK MANOR, 1086-1565. By Frances Gardiner Davenport, Ph.D. of the 
Department of Historical Research in the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


Royal 8vo In this book the economic development of the manor of Forncett, in Norfolk, is traced from the year 1086 to the 
2 plates, 1 map year 1565. In the case of this manor a comparatively rich series of manorial documents exists, and these aud other 
s ne extant records have been examiued for facts throwing light ou economic conditions in the manor during that period. 





A GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. By G. H. Clarke, M.A. Head Master 
of the Acton County School, and C. J. Murray, B.A. of Champéry, Switzerland. 


Large crown 8yo In this grammar the authors endeavour to give modern usages to be found in works of the best writers rather than 
6s net the stereotyped rules of grammarians, while attention is also paid te colloquial usage, 


THE WISDOM OF THE WISE. Three Lectures on Free-Trade Imperialism. By 
W. Cunningham, D.D., F.B.A. Fellow and Director of Economie Studies in Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The three lectures printed are on (I) Mr. Haldave and Economic Science, (II) Mr. St. Loe Strachey and Imperial 


Crown 8vo Sentiment, and (III) Lord Rosebery and the Unemployed. Two appendices follow on cognate matters referred to in 
2s net the lectures, Religion and Political Life, and the Imperialism of Cromwell, 


ARISTOTLE DE SENSU AND DE MEMORIA. Text and Translation, with 
Introduction and Commentary. By G. R. T. Ross, D.Phil. 


Dr. Ross attempts here to give an adeqnate translation of the first two tractates belonging to the Parva Naturalia, 

8 his purpose being to give an accurate reudvring of the Greek to meet the ueeds of students of philosophy who, not 

Demy vo being expressly classical scholars, have hitherto had no adequate means of becoming acquainted with these two 

9s net important works. Liebl’s text is given with the translation on the facing pages. The appended commentary will, it 
is hoped, elucidate the many difficulties occurring in the interpretation of the text. 


THE LARGER CAMBRIDGE SEPTUAGINT being The Old Testament in Greek 


according to the text of Codex Vaticanus, supplemented from other Uncial Manuscripts; with a critical 
apparatus containing the variants of the chief ancient authorities for the text of the Septuagint. 
Edited by A. E. Brooke, B.D. Fellow and Dean of King’s College, and N. McLean, M.A. Fellow of Christ’s 
College, University Lecturer in Aramaic. 


For many years past the Cambridge Press have had in preparation an cdition of the Septuagint which endeavours to 
Editions of the exhibit the text of one of the great uncial codices with a precision corresponding to present knowledge, together with 
Septuagint a full apparatus of the variants of the other MSS. 


The plan adopted has included the preparation of two editions, a smaller anda larger, with a common text, that of the 
1. The smaller: Vatican MS. These editions differ in the extent of their critical apparatus. The smaller or manual edition—Dr. Swete's 
Oid Testament in Greek (3 vols., cloth, 7s 6d each)—confines itself to the variations of a few of the most important 
Crown S8vo, cloth uncial codices already edited in letterpress, facsimile, or photograph. The larger edition, necessarily the labour of 
3 vols., 7s 6d each many years, gives the variations of ali the Greek uncial MSS., of select Greek cursive MSS., of the more important 
versions, and of-the quotations made by Philo and the earlier ecclesiastical writers, Its object is to present clearly 
the evidence available for the reconstruction of the text or texts of the Septuagint. 
Publication of the smaller edition began in 1887; the work has reached its third edition and is recognised as the 
2. The larger: standard edition of the Septuagint in all countries. Pubhcation of the larger edition is now beginning. Vol. I, to 
a contain the Octateuch, will be published in four parts, and Part I, containing Genesis, is now ready, price 7s 6d net. 
Demy 4to, paper covers Subscriptions are received for Vol. 1, the Octateuch, and subscribers will obtain each of the four parts at a reduction 
Vol. I, Part I (Genesis) of one-fifth of the published price. A prospectus, with specimen page and order form, will be sent post-free on 
7s 6d application to the Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 


raver tane CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE %,;,027 


Loxpow: Printed by Lovz & Matcomsox (Limited) at Nos. 4and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C.; and Published by Jous Baxzn for the ‘‘Srecraton™ 
(Limited) at their Uffice, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, June 9th, 1906, 
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